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ROCK GASES. 


BY PROF. N. S. SHALER. 

THE greater part of our earth industries grew up before 
the advent of modern natural science. The arts of mining 
the metals, the methods of exploding quarries were far advanced 
before geological learning existed, and from these workers the 
geologist learned some of his most important lessons. He has 
been able to help the craftsmen of these occupations in many 
ways, and thus has more than repaid his debt to them, but 
their craft owes its creation to laborers who were taught by 
action alone. The only branches of the earth arts which 
have grown up in this century are those which pertain to the 
winning of two materials which are essentially modern ele- 
ments in our industries, viz: petroleum and natural gas. 
It is within the lifetime of this generation that these substances 
have been really won to the use of man. ‘The rapid way in 
which their uses have been extended, the exceeding skill with 
which the fields which produce them have been discovered, 
and the products applied in an economic manner, clearly 
show how great is the practical value of abstract science 
when it is called in to help the needs of commerce. Only 
three decades have elapsed since petroleum began to have 
any importance as a commercial product, and the burnable 
gases from the earth have been of value for but a decade; 
yet with the aid of engineering and geologic science these sub- 
stances have been already as well adapted to the uses of 
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society as the other earth products which have served the 
needs of man for thousands of years. ‘The economic uses of 
rock gas have so suddenly come about, that the quick-witted 
engineers alone have been able to keep pace with the 
development of the industry, the geologists whose ways are 
slower, are not yet in perfect accord in their part of the theory 
and practice which is to be applied to the problem. The 
large amount of knowledge already gained concerning this 
substance has not yet taken shape even in the literature of 
the science; it is thus almost impossible for those who have 
not been personally concerned in the investigations in this 
field to gain any clear notion concerning the scientific aspect 
of the matter; it therefore seems worth while to set forth in a 
brief way the present state of this learning. 

The most important conclusion concerning the history of 
the rock gases is that they are generally, if not always, the 
product of organic forms, which have been in existence in 
former times, and at death have given their bodies as con- 
tributions to strata. Almost all sedimentary deposits contain, 
in greater or less proportion, the remains of animals or 
plants which lived upon the surface of the earth when the 
beds were accumulated. If we examine the sea floor at low 
tide, or better still, if we look through the clear water onto 
the surface which is never bared, we perceive that it is ordinarily 
covered by an almost continuous sheet of organisms,—sea 
weeds, shell-fish, the cases of worms. and a host of other 
forms. Even when the eye does not recognize life, when 
sand or mud alone are evident, a closer search shows us that 
there are living things or the remains of structures which 
were once living. These marine creatures are all short-lived. 
They are constantly being resolved into the substances of 
which they are composed; a portion of their frames is appro- 
priated by other animals and plants, a part is redissolved in the 
water of the sea, but a part goes into the growing stratum. 
At the same time that this debris of an organic nature is 
accumulating on the sea floor by the growth and death of 
animals and plants which exist upon the bottom, the creatures 
which dwell in the waters above are sending down in a slow 
shower the waste of their bodies or their frames when they 
die, which is added to the stratum of slow-forming rock. 

However abundant the contribution of debris from the 
dead frames of animals and plants may be, the deposits form- 
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ing on the floor of any water-basin are rarely if ever com- 
posed of such materials alone; there is a more or less 
considerable contribution of inorganic or mineral matter to the 
accumulation derived from the ground-up rocks of the sea- 
shore, from the rivers which pour their tide of sediments 
into the ocean, and in a large measure from the dust and 
pumice which the volcanoes contribute to the deep. These 
materials falling upon the bottom serve to inhume the organic 
waste in such a manner that the rocks formed on the sub- 
marine floors are generally composed in part of the waste of 
decayed organisms and in part of matter which has not 
been contributed by organic forms. As all the known rocks 
of the earth’s surface, except some of volcanic origin, 
have been formed on the ancient sea floors, it is easy to 
believe that they have generally received a considerable con- 
tribution of organic matter. The geologists now recognize 
the fact that except in the case of certain strata formed dur- 
ing glacial periods, in places very near the ice front, all 
marine deposits originally contained notable proportions of 
debris derived from animals and plants. In some cases, as 
in our purer limestones, as much as ninety-five per cent of the 
rock has come to its positions through the skeletons of 
mollusks, corals, and other creatures which secrete lime in 
their solid parts. In certain black shales, which, like the 
Ohio shale of Devonian age, were formed on the floors of the 
deeper seas, the beds are also in great part composed of 
organic waste. So, too, the accumulations formed in oid 
swamps which have been lowered beneath the sea, and deeply 
buried in the earth by strata laid down upon them, the 
amount of matter which passed through living beings is very 
oreat. 

It is a well-known fact that the chemical compounds which 
are formed in the bodies of living beings are less stable than 
those which occur in the mineral world. The consequence is 
that no sooner are these organic materials buried in the 
sediments which form strata, than the decompositions to which 
they give rise begin to change the chemical conditions of the 
beds. If the strata are deeply buried beneath subsequent 
deposits, the heat which exists in the depths of the earth serves 
to raise the temperature of the mass, the chemical changes 


hecome more active, and a large part of the carbon enters into 


combinations which may afford burnable gases as well as 
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those of a non-inflammable nature. We may, indeed, regard 
strata, such as we are considering, as laboratories in which 
exceedingly complicated and varied chemical changes are 
ever recurring; each new product is likely to lead to new 
reactions ; and for geologic ages the process of recombining 
the elements may be maintained. The reader is perhaps 
familiar with the fact that beneath the stagnant pools of 
swamps the mud is constantly engendering what is commonly 
known as marsh gas,a compound of carbon and hydrogen, 
where there are four atoms of the latter element to one of 
the former, as chemists write it, CH‘, a compound one of 
the many formed by these materials, in which there is the 
largest proportion of hydrogen. It is easy to collect a 
quantity of this gas by inverting a broad-mouthed vessel filled 
with water over the bottom and then stirring the mud with a 
stick until the bubbles of gas have displaced the water in the 
jar. It is constantly poured forth from swampy ground, but 
when it enters the air it becomes decomposed and so does not 
remain as a traceable substance in the atmosphere even of the 
most marshy regions. 

The simplest case in which gas of this nature may be pro- 
duced, or rather retained in considerable quantity, is when by 
any geological accident a mass of decayed vegetation, such as 
afforded by a swamp containing a thick layer of peaty mud, 
has been covered by a coating of impervious clay. When 
these conditions occur, the gas may be retained in a some- 
what compressed form in the marsh to be given forth when 
an opening is made through the overlying stratum. An 
instance of this nature came to my attention a few years ago 
at a point on the shore of Boston Bay known as Crescent 
Beach near the village of Winthrop. The facts as related 
to me are as follows, viz.: Boring for water through a stratum 
of a clayey nature, the well at a short distance below the 
surface yielded a supply of “natural gas” so large that the 
product was estimated at some hundred thousand feet per 
diem. The gas burned readily and when fired remained as 
a jet of flame until it was with some difficulty extinguished 
and the opening closed. The occurrence of this gas is doubt- 
less to be explained by the fact that there is a thick layer of 
swampy matter in this district which has been depressed 
beneath the sea by recent changes in the level of the land, 
and then sealed in by an impervious layer of mud worked 
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over it by the waves and currents which operate on the 
shore. 

Even in the superficial layers of the rocks which contain 
organic substances, there is a considerable variety of gases 
produced by decomposition; as is well-known quantities 
of that combination of carbon and oxygen termed car- 
bonic dyoxide, are evolved from the decay of organic 
matter which is the suffocating and flame extinguishing 
gas which so commonly gathers in wells. As we extend 
our inquiries to deeper lying strata where the pressure is 
greater and the temperature higher, we find that the chemi- 
cal reactions give rise to yet other gases of varied composi- 
tion us well as the kindred fluid and solid materials 
belonging to the vast petroleum series, oils, paraffine, earth 
waxes, etc. At these great depths the gases and the other 
related products of chemical change are not provided with 
the means of escape which give ready exit to the volatile 
materials, which are formed beneath the swamps and other 


superficial deposits. The rocks are apt to have occasional 
layers of a very dense nature, which confine the lower lying 
gases as a stopper holds the contents of a bottle. Below 
these impervious layers the gases and fluids of the hydro- 


carbon series accumulate under pressure packed away in the 
interstices of the grains, or dissolved as the gas in soda water 
or champagne. In this storage the pressure of the gases 
may rise to near a thousand pounds to the square inch or to 
several times that attained in a steam boiler. When the 
boring tools penetrate through the layers which confine the 
gases they rush forth with great energy, often driving before 
them the rods and other appliances by which the openi 
made, as if they had been shot from a cannon. 

There is a common impression that the gas and oil deliv- 
ered by our wells is contained in rents or caverns in the 
rocks. This is rarely the case; the storage is in the small 
interspaces which in ordinary sedimentary strata exist be- 
tween the fragments of stony matter of which they are com- 
posed. Under the microscope we perceive that such rock is 
almost as open structured as a pile of bricks as they lie 
when dumped from a wagon; it is only a later stage in the 
alteration of the deposit when it has become crystalized that 
the elements which compose it are packed close together 
without numerous openings in the mass. In these interspaces 
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between the grains the gas compressed, it may be, into the 
fluid state, finds a large storage room. As soon as an open- 
ing is made into any portion of the overcharged stratum 
the gas nearest the vent rushes forth; that which is further 
away from the exit presses into the same path and thus 
the well may drain from a great distance in a horizontal 
direction. It should be noted that the passages through which 
the gas has to pass on its way to the pipes are very narrow 
and much of the energy of expansion is lost in the friction 
encountered in its motion. The result is that the pressure 
at the point of discharge constantly diminishes until the well 
may cease to afford a profitable flow, although there is an 
abundance of gas within the same stratum from which it 
was supplied and not more than a few thousand feet away 
from the line of the boring, but for years after there is no 
longer a considerable discharge, the opening will emit a cer- 
tain amount of gas which gradually creeps to the line of 
escape. 

The reader may now perceive the conditions which 
make the existence of a large store of rock gases possible. 
There must be a sufficient charge of organic matter in 
the rocks to afford the chemical basis for the production of 
gases, and the rocks must be so constituted that these products 
of decay are retained in them. The greater part of our rocks 
have probably had sufficient burnable gases produced within 
their strata, if it had been retained, to afford valuable sources 
of supply; but the conditions which secure this storage rarely 
exist. Adequately to retain these volatile materials under the 
great pressure to which they are subjected, requires that the 
rocks must have remained closely sealed for the ages since 
they were formed. They must have escaped the frequent 
dislocations which are apt to occur in strata when they are 
uplifted from the sea floor and built into the mountains and 
table-lands which compose the continents. -Whenever a rent 
is formed, whenever the edges of the strata are turned up 
and exposed to the air, with only the soil coating upon them, 
the gases from all the neighboring portion of the once well- 
stored beds are sure to have escaped into the air. In general 
we may say that the regions of the earth which have been the 
most subjected to mountain building and powerful earthquake 
movements are the least likely to have retained their rock 


uses. 
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Owing to the fact that the continent of North America has 
been less disturbed by the movements which rift the rocks 
than the lands of the old world, it has retained the natural 
gases in a measure unknown in Europe. The great field of 
the Mississippi Valley probably contains the largest store of 
these earth products in the world, for there the original con- 
ditions of formation, and the subsequent history of the beds, 
have been peculiarly favorable for the production and retention 
of gas. When the rocks of this region were forming beneath 
the sea, it was swept over by the warm waters of the gulf 
stream which favored the abundant growth of marine organ- 
isms, and so the chemical basis of the material was laid. 
Since the rocks were uplifted in a gentle manner above the 
sea, they have been singularly exempt from dislocations. 
Similar conditions have prevailed in the northern parts of the 
central range of this continent in which lies the chain of great 
lakes extending from Lake Superior to near the Arctic Ocean. 
It is possible that the fields of South America, a continent 
singularly like our own, may afford a like supply of burnable 
gas. Australia by the character of its rocks so far as they are 
known, and by the evident rarity of the dislocations connected 
with mountain building, may also prove rich in such materials. 
So, too, the central portions of China, and the great northern 
plains of Asia, appear from such knowledge as we have of 
them to present the conditions which make the existence of 
gas in their strata quite possible. Europe is however, so 
broken up by mountain ranges, and has so few deposits such 
as those which have afforded the gaseous store of this country 
that there seems little chance that its industries will ever 
profit by this resource. 

When we consider the fact that unlike most other earth 
products, this gaseous fuel has to be used near where it is found, 
the extension ofits production is most surprising. Wherever 
it is obtained in sufficient quantity, it gives an opportunity to 
manufacturers to secure a cheap, dustless fuel available for 
the whole range of the arts where heat or light are desired. 
It will not serve for the processes whereby the metals are 
won from their ores, but in essentially all the other applications 
of heat. Itis an ideal fuel. For steam boilers, forging iron, bak- 
ing clay, melting glass, etc., the advantages afforded by this 
source of heat are so important that its use has already greatly 
affected the distribution of these industries in the United 
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States by drawing manufacturers to the places where avail may 
be made of the resource. Thus the mills for working iron in 
the seaboard district of the United States, such as those in 
southeastern Massachusetts, have been embarrassed by the 
competition of their rivals who have the use of rock gas in 
the Mississippi Valley. Although these eastern mills have 
excellent water powers to drive their machinery and a body of 
labor well trained in their art, they are placed at a grave 
disadvantage in the matter of fuel. 

The question now arises how far this resource afforded by 
gaseous fuel drawn from the earth is likely to endure. Some 
observers of an over-confident turn of mind are disposed to 
think that the supply is likely to be permanent, but all the evi- 
dence points to the conclusion that it is of a very temporary 
nature. Owing to the fact that the gas has to creep through 
the interstices of the grains which compose the rock in 
which it is contained, the pressure and consequently the 
amount of gas discharged, steadfastly diminishes from the 
day the well gives access to it. The rate of this decrease 
varies, as may be conceived, according to the permeability of 
the rock and the original amount of the pressure; but in the 
end the supply from every well is exhausted. New wells in 
the same neighborhood may, if at sufficient distance from the 
original boring, give access to other parts of the field, but ins 
a relatively brief time a large area may be exhausted. 

It is probable that the reactions which afford the oil are 
in most fields still operative, but ata less rate than in earlier 
ages; there can be no doubt from the ample experience of 
many fields, that the present rate of production is entirely 
inadequate to produce the gases in commercial quantities. 
Those who are served from these reservoirs are making avail 
of processes which have been in operation for many million 
years and which haye substantially exhausted the organic 
materials of the deposits. It is doubtful if in the time when 
the reactions which produce the gas were most vigorously at 
work, they could have afforded a supply sufficiently great in 
any one year to have made it worth while to secure the pro- 
duct. It is likely that our existing morasses yield from 


their surfaces more hydro-carbon gases than are now formed 
in the same interval of time in an equal area of the strata 
whence the gas used about Pittsburg is obtained; yet it 
would be folly to seek to turn this product to use, It is not 
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improbable that the ores of some of our mines are still in 
process of formation, but the miner has learned by experience 
that he is drawing on the stores accumulated in former ages 
and can put no trust in the processes of to-day. At the exist- 
ing rate of demand for these light and heat-giving gases, it 
is doubtful if in fifty years from the present time they will 
have any place in our economies, and in the regions of most 
extended consumption as in Western Pennsylvania, it seems 
quite certain that the exhaustion of the store will be accom- 
plished in much less time. In estimating the probability of 
discovering strata containing gas at depths below the levels to 
which the search has been carried, we must remember that 
the deeper the deposit, the more likely it is that the materials 
have undergone great changes in their character,— changes 
which would have been like ly to expel the gaseous material 
from the beds. In a word, the conditions which lead to the 
formation of the gases which are of value as sources of heat 
and light are common, but those which lead to the effective 
storage of the materials are of seldom occurrence. It is there- 
fore safe to say that this, the last great economic resource 
afforded by the under-earth, though a precious is a most 
fleeting gift. 

Though the natural combustible gases are destined to speedy 
exhaustion, their effect on the economic methods of our civiliza- 
tion are certain to be enduring. ‘The use of this new fuel has 
accustomed the public to a better method of bringing burnable 
material to the factories and dwellings than has been pursued 
since the dawn of civilization. It will certainly be a matter 
of surprise to the future historian of the economic science of 
our day that we have so long persisted in the practice of 
bringing crude fuel to our furnaces and domestic fireplaces, 
and have patiently endured the trials which smoke, dust, and 
ashes have imposed upon us. It is not to be expected that 
any of the thrifty cities which have enjoyed the advantages of 
rock gas will be willing to return to the ruder processes of fir- 
ing which they havetso long abandoned. Nor is it likely 
that other rival towns will be content to accept the deprivation 
of this good which their geologic conditions impose upon 
them, provided any economic method whereby artificial gas 
may be furnished them can be devised. 

The invention of water gas seems to provide an art by 
which we may hope to supply a vaporous fuel at a cost which 
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will little exceed the average tax laid upon consumers by the 
companies which pipe the rock gas to many of the Western 
towns. This form of fuel is produced by passing steam 
through large vessels containing incandescent carbon in the 
form of coke or anthracite coal, the result is a mixture prin- 
cipally composed of one atom of carbon and one of oxygen, 
known as carbonic oxide,’ together with hydrogen. The 
water of the steam, is in fact, decomposed, the oxygen com- 
bining with the carbon and the hydrogen remaining uncom- 
bined. When burnt at the point of use the carbonic oxide 
(CO) takes up from the air another atom of oxygen, forming 
carbonic dyoxide (CO?) and the hydrogen also combines with 
oxygen forming water. These processes give rise to the evo- 
lution of a great heat. By enriching the gas with the vapor 
of petroleum or other hydro-carbons, the material may be 
made to afford an excellent light. Although only one-four- 
teenth of the weight of water gas is hydrogen, this element 
is extremely valuable in giving heat to the flame, for it 
yields caloric in burning in larger share than any other 
known substance. 

Although there is probably little or no direct economy in 
converting coal into water gas as compared with the ordi- 
nary process of burning it in an ordinary fire, the indirect 
advantages arising from the use of gaseous fuel are great and 
varied. It gives the consumer entire control of the fuel con- 
sumed so that there may be no waste, no coal bins are re- 
quired, no labor and skill in managing the fire, and there is no 
ash produced ; all the waste of combustion goes forth into the 
air, the advantages in the way of cleanliness are very great. 
The evils of dust and smoke which are unavoidable with the 
use of solid fuel are quite done away with when it is burned in 
the gaseous form. It is true that there is one decided evil 
connected with the use of pure water gas or any vaporous fuel 
in which carbonic oxide enters asan elements This substance 
is very poisonous; it is much more mephitic than ordinary 
gas. At first there was a great and reasonable fear lest it 
should add yet another to the grave risk which the mechani- 
cal devices cf our civilization have brought into our cities. 
Experience has, however, shown that there is little more 
danger in the use of this gas than is encountered in other 
modes of illumination and heating. These mechanical devices 
by the dangers they bring to ourdwelling-places teach us to 
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tread warily ; we soon become educated to the needs they 
impose uponus. The gain in the public health, which would 
arise from the use in our towns of a dustless, smokeless fuel, 
would probably outweigh the dangers which any possible 
form of gaseous fuel would impose on us. In the time to 
come, and that probably not far away, we may expect that 
coal will no longer be brought to our cities, but will be con- 
verted into vaporous form, either at the mines or at the entry 
ports of the great towns, and piped to the points of consump- 
tion. 

Not the least of the advantages which will accrue from this 
change in the mode of consumption of carbon will be found 
in the fact that it will economize the store of coal which the 
earth contains, by diminishing the waste due to imperfect com- 
bustion. Moreover it may be of peculiar local value for the 
reason that certain coals which, owing to peculiarities, are not 
suitable for other modes of use are utilizable when con- 
verted into gas. Thus the coal beds of Rhode Island which 
do not afford a fuel fit for general use in furnaces, will afford 
a considerable store of good gas-making coal, which gas could 
readily be carried to the great manufacturing towns of the 
region and might indeed, be taken by pipes as far as Boston. 
Thus we see that while the burnable gases of the rocks are not 
likely to remain as an ordinary source of supply they will 
have a great and continued influence over economic methods. 

It is not alone as sources of light and heat that the rock 
gases are important to man. ‘The ordinary carbonic acid 
which pours forth from many different kinds of rock plays 
an important part in the economy of the earth’s crust. So, 
too, sulphurated hydrogen formed by the decomposition of 
iron pyrites is extensively developed in our rocks, and com- 
bines with the first-mentioned gas in the work we are about to 
describe. The most important effect of these gases is to 
drive the deep-lying waters of the rocks to the surface. 
These buried waters having long been in contact with the 
mineral substances contained in deep-lying formations have 
taken in solution a great variety of the earth’s elements. They 
are enabled to do this work by the pressure and temperature 
to which they are subjected as well as by the carbonic acid 
they contain. When at great depths below the surface these 
waters have in fact the solvent power of strong acids. The 
vases contained in the solution urge the fluid towards the 
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surface in precisely the same manner as the water of a soda 
fountain is driven to the vent. Rising to the paths which 
lead towards the surface, this water, laden with mineral mat- 
ter is continually and gradually relieved of pressure as well 
as of heat while at the same time the gases escape; it thus 
becomes necessary for it to lay down a portion of its burden 
and so the crevice becomes packed with vein matter. In this 
manner the greater part of the fissure veins are probably 
formed. To this action we owe also nearly all of our medic- 
inal springs. 

Even in regions where the conditions do not favor the 
formation of vein deposits, the under-earth gases are often at 
work urging the water which was imprisoned in the strata at 
the time when they were formed back to the region of the 
air. Thus in Florida and the greater part of the lowlands 
of the Southern States, as well as a large part of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, a bored well sunk a few hundred feet below 
the surface usually yields a large supply of water which is 
urged up by the gases which it contains. These are called 
artesian wells, but like the most of such sources of water sup 
ply, they are not truly artesian, that is, the water is not urged 
by gravity to escape from the well but is moved as the fluid 
in the soda-fountain by the pressure of the imprisoned gases. 
So abundant is the flow of these wells that there would be no 
difficulty in turning them to account as sources of power by 
using the water which generally cames forth with a pressure 
of about thirty pounds to the square inch to work suitable 
engines. 

Studying the history of the subterranean gases we not only 
see how potent they have been in determining the history of 
the earth, and how closely they are related to the welfare of 
man, but we gain some idea of the chemical and physical life of 
the rocks and perceive that even this region which seems 
so inertis really endowed with its own vital activities. 

















THE DOGMATISM OF SCIENCE. 


BY R. HEBER NEWTON, D.D. 


Notes of an unpublished address by Prof. ——— ——— F. R. S., &c., Presi- 
dent of the Association of Science, at the Annual Meeting, 1888. 





Gentlemen: — The mistakes of Moses have been so well 
set before this generation that there is happily no longer any 
danger that our age of reason will mistake the Jewish law- 
giver for an infallible theological oracle. With the déchéance 
of Moses the whole imposing dynasty of Christian ecclesiasti- 
cism collapses, and the western world is emancipated — for- 
ever let us hope—from the yoke of priestly domination. 
The priests are packing their bags to follow their illustrious 
fellow emigrés—the kings. We may well congratulate 
ourselves upon this stupendous revolution which the fearless- 
ness of the soldiers of science has triumphantly wrought. 

But our very victory brings to us dangers. Flushed with 
her brilliant successes, is it not possible that science may lose 
her head and ape the follies of theology? May she not, in 
her turn, grow arrogant and dictatorial, dogmatic and intol- 
erant, and realize that searching judgment of the poet and 
savant, Goethe, “ Incredulity has become an inverted super- 
stition for the delusion of our time”? We may not allow 
ourselves to forget that we are all specialists, and as such 
are liable to the intellectual myopia of those who study facts 
at a short range of vision. The biggest man of us does not 
quite get above the clouds. Conceit of omniscience is a 
(lisease to which science is quite as liable as theology. Dog- 
matism is a taint of the human blood which doth cling even 
to the intellectually regenerate. The masters of science 
observe with pain their hot-blooded younglings soaring away 
in sweeping generalizations for which there has been no suffi- 
cient induction; delivering ex-cathedra oracles, definitely 
determining questions which plainly must lie open for many 
a day, venturing to set limits to the possibilities of nature ; 
foolishly fancying that the last word has been spoken con- 
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cerning the infinite and eternal mysteries; rushing in like 
fools where angels fear to tread. Already we hear ominous 
mutterings in the atmosphere, warning us that we are taking 
on the airs of a new priesthood. Count de Gasparin has 
gone so far as to write the Journal des Debats: “ Take care ; 
the representatives of the exact sciences are on their way to 
become the inquisitors of our days.” 

Of course it will not do for us to talk out “in meeting” with 
entire freedom. We must at least imitate the wisdom of our 
predecessors in authority, the priests, and observe a dignified 
reserve before the public, concerning the mistakes of science, 
lest the sacred authority of the church of reason should be 
brought into disrepute, and that delightful deference to our 
opinion which we, its oracles, have grown used to expect 
should be rudely withheld. But as this is a session with 
closed doors, and the ubiquitous reporters have been all ex- 
cluded, so that the ignorant laity cannot wrest the secrets 
which we unbosom in the privacy of our esoteric circles to 
their own destruction, let me speak frankly to you, illustrious 
brothers, concerning certain familiar facts, which it behooves 
us to ponder, that we may not forget, in our astounding suc- 
cesses, the gross mistakes that have been made when science 
has grown dogmatic; and that we may thus learn to bear 
our blushing honors with becoming modesty. 

Lord Bacon, the father of the inductive method in England, 
although he wrote in one place: “ We have set it down as a 
law to ourselves to examine things to the bottom and not to 
receive upon credit, or to reject upon improbabilities, until 
there hath passed a due examination”; did yet practically 
reject the Copernican theory, for such plainly insufficient 
reasons as he notes in his essays. ‘In the system of Coper- 
nicus,” he writes, “there are many and great difficulties,” 
which he then proceeds to enumerate ; describing the theory 
as “savoring of a man who thinks nothing of inventing any 
figment at the expense of nature, provided the bowls of hap- 
hazard roll well.” 

When Italy was profoundly agitated by the issue which 


Galileo had raised, and while the Church was preparing to 
force him to retract his dangerous heresy, it was a Professor 
of philosophy at Padua, notorious for his anti-religious ten- 
dencies, who refused to look through Galileo’s telescope and 
thus submit his theory to verification. 
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Erolites are such familiar facts to us now that it is hard 
for us to realize that until the commencement of the present 
century their existence was stoutly denied, not only by that 
common sense of men which often judges so uncommonly, 
but by the best scientific authorities. Antiquity, without 
doubt, believed that larger or smaller mineral masses did at 
times fall in upon the earth. Stones, claimed to have dropped 
from the skies, were preserved in various ancient temples. 
It surely should have been a question for inductive reasoning 
and not for any @ priort judgment. Yet we find such an 
authority as Lavoisier declaring: “There are no stones in 
the sky, therefore none can fall upon the earth.” It was 
not until a naturalist from Wurtemburg, Chladni, verified 
the fall of a meteorite at Sienna, in Tuscany, on the 16th of 
June, 1794, that savants began to admit that there was an 
open question concerning this phenomenon. Nor was it 
until nine years afterwards, when, on the 26th of April, 1803, 
an wrolite fell in broad daylight, at L’Aigle, in Normandy, 
that doubt finally disappeared. The Paris Academy of 
Sciences sent a commission to inquire into the case, and their 
report concluded the matter. 

What fact more commonplace to our mind than the photo- 
graphic process of portrait-taking! Many of us remember 
the original form of these sun-pictures — the daguerreotype ; 
specimens of which, once in awhile, we draw forth from some 
unexplored drawer, carrying us back to the forgotten days 
of childhood. It was no further off than 1838, that Madame 
Daguerre, the wife of the inventor of the process, had an 
earnest consultation with one of the medical celebrities of 
the day, concerning her husband’s mental condition. After 
acquainting the physician with the many indications of 
Daguerre’s mental aberration, she added, with tears in her 
eyes, that the concluding proof of his insanity was his abso- 
lute conviction that he would succeed in nailing his own 
shadow to the ‘wall or in fixing it on magical metallic plates. 
The physician listened with profound attention to this cul- 
minating evidence of mental derangement, answering that 
he, himself, had observed in Daguerre strong symptoms of 
madness. He closed the consultation by advising that her 
husband should be sent quietly and without delay to the well- 
known lunatic asylum, Bicétre. Two months later the world 
of art and science was stirred to its centre by the ex- 
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hibition of a number of pictures actually taken by the new 
process. Arago, in January, 1839, laidan account of the 
process before the Academie des Sciences, and soon the 
« lunatic” was heralded as the father of photography. 

Harvey's brilliant discovery unquestionably ranks as one 
of the most important steps in the progress of physiology, 
the revelation of a fact which no one dreams now of doubt- 
ing. In Harvey’s own day, however, the College of Physi- 
cians of London ignored his discovery. Nearly half a century 
after he had communicated his new fact to the world, the 
Paris Royal Society of Medicine gravely listened to an essay 
which classed this discovery among the impossibilities. In 
the records of this society we read that a candidate for 
membership, Francois Baxin, sought to gain the favor of that 
learned body by taking as his theme the Impossibility of the 
Circulation of the Blood. 

Electricity is certainly a very positive fact in nature. We 
should scarcely know how to do without the services of this 
giant force, now tamed by man. How strange it seems to 
us, then, to look back but a few years, and observe the recep- 
tion given to the discoverers of electricity. When Benja- 
min Franklin communicated to the Royal Society ef Great 
Britain the report of his experiments, showing the identity of 
lightning with other electrical phenomena, the report was 
greeted with a shout of laughter. It was a too literal inter- 
pretation of Bacon’s great words to ask science to learn 
new truths by playing with paper kites. Galvani, whose 
name has been stamped on one of the most familiar forms of 
this stupendous force, wrote: “I am attacked by two very 
opposite sects —the scientists and the know-nothings. Both 
laugh at me — calling me ‘the frogs’ dancing master.’ Yet 
I know that I have discovered one of the greatest forces of 
nature.” 

When Castellet told Réaumur that he had reared perfect 
silkworms from the eggs laid from a virgin moth, he received 
the answer, Ex nihilo nihil fit ; and the story was scouted. 
It certainly seemed contrary to one of the widest and best 
established laws of nature, yet, as one of our distinguished 
brothers confesses: “It is now universally admitted to be 
true, and the supposed law ceases to be universal.” 

Anthropology has settled indisputably the fact of the 
existence of human fossils in the strata of the earth. No 
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one dreams of questioning this fact. Yet one of the most 
illustrious men in science, one of the fathers of paleontology, 
Cuvier, threw aside the fossil excavated in 1828 by Boué, the 
French geologist, because the great anatomist thought him- 
self wiser than his colleague, and, therefore, would not 
believe that human skeletons could be found eighty feet deep 
in the mud of the Rhine. As late as 1846, the French 
Academy discredited the assertions of Boucher de Perthes, 
subjecting itself to some rather unpleasant criticism in 1860, 
when the truth of de Perthes’ discoveries was fully confirmed, 
by the concurrent testimony of French geologists, as to the 
existence of flint weapons in the drift gravels of Northern 
France. England stood shoulder to shoulder by France in 
this scepticism. McEnery’s testimony in 1825, to the effect 
that he had discovered worked flints, together with the re- 
mains of extinct animals, in Kent’s Hole Cavern, was laughed 
at, and the corroborative testimony of Godwin Austin, in 
1840, was ridiculed still more; and yet all this exuberance 
of scientific scepticism, this revel of incredulous merriment, 
in a quarter of a century came badly to grief, when, as Mr. 
Wallace writes: “ All the previous reports for forty years 
were confirmed, and shown to be even less wonderful than 
the reality.” 

Thomas Buckle, to whom we are indebted for perhaps the 
first serious application of the scientific method to the study 
of history, in an address: before the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don spake as follows: “Those among you who are interested 
in botany are aware that the highest morphological generali- 
zation we possess respecting plants, is the great law of mcta- 
morphosis, according to which the stamens, pistils, corrolas, 
bracts, petals, etc., of every plant, are simply modified leaves. 
It is now known that all these parts . . ~. are successive 
stages of the leaf — epochs, as it were, of its history. . . . 
The discovery was made by Goethe, the greatest poet of 
Germany, and one of the greatest of the world. 

When its discovery was announced by Goethe, the botanists 
not only rejected it, but were filled with wrath at the idea of 
a poet invading their territory. . . . A mere man of 
imagination, a poor creature who knew nothing of facts, who 
had not even used a microscope on the growth of plants, to 
give himself out as a philosopher! It was absurd! ‘ 
You know the result: the men of facts succumbed before the 
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man of ideas; even on their own ground the philosophers 
were beaten by the poet, and this great discovery is now 
received and eagerly welcomed by those very persons, who, 
if they had lived fifty years ago, would have treated it with 
scorn.” 

Jenner’s great discovery was, for some time, completely 
ignored by the college physicians of London. 

Napoleon referred the subject of steam navigation to the 
Academy of Science, and the idea was pronounced “a ridicu- 
lous notion.” When George Stevenson first projected the 
idea of railroad travelling, the British House of Commons 
would not listen seriously to his plans. The French Academy 
voted the engineer Perdonnet a strait-jacket for his offer 
to build railroads. Forgetful of the lesson he ought to have 
learned from his own father’s experience, Robert Stevenson 
led the chorus of England in ridiculing the French project of 
digging a canal at Suez. Yet, a few years after, England 
gave four millions sterling for an interest in this very canal. 

It would require some courage to-day to repeat the judg- 
ment of the French Academy which proclaimed Bernard de 
Palissy “as stupid as one of his own pots.” 

A somewhat well-known writer of the present day records 
the following suggestive experience: “I remember, when the 
phonograph was first invented, that a scientitic officer in the 
service of the Indian Government sent me an article which 
he had written on the earliest accounts received of the in- 
strument — to prove that the story must be a hoax, because 
the instrument described was scientifically impossible. He 
had worked out the times of vibrations required to reproduce 
the sounds, and so on, and very intelligently argued that the 
alleged result was unattainable.” When phonographs in due 
time were imported to India, this positive scientist probably 
reflected somewhat upon Wellington’s famous dictum: + Im- 


possible ! there is no such word in my dictionary.” 


One of the fiercest battles of science has raged over the 
claims of mesmerism. A distinguished writer of New York 
declares: ** It is very certain that all the truth of mesmerism 
as a healing agent is accepted by’ the medical profession.” 
His language is guarded, as you will observe, since he by no 
means allows many of the claims made on behalf of mes- 
merism. He does, however, as he proceeds to state, admit 
an ability to produce artificial somnambulism in some patients 
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and to perform surgical operations during the continuance of 
this sleep, without causing pain to the subject. Even such 
guarded admissions present a striking contrast to the attitude 
of scientists toward this subject in days not long gone by. 
No new theory has ever met with more persistent and over- 
whelming ridicule than that which Mesmer first broached 
to our modern world. Yet, despite of its being laughed out 
of countenance, it has held its ground and pushed its claims 
slowly but steadily forward into recognition. In the very 
interesting pamphlet in which Benjamin Franklin presented 
the report of the commissioners charged by the king of 
France with the examination “of the animal magnetism,” he 
tells us that in 1776 Mesmer appealed to the Academy of 
Science at Berlin, by which «his principles were rejected as 
‘destitute of foundation and unworthy of the smallest atten- 
tion.’” The smallest attention” was certainly a modicum 
of encouragement, a very crumb of consolation to the enthu- 
siast who believed he had hold of a stupendous secret, with- 
out which, however, he managed to survive and to keep life 
in his disowned bantling. “ The Animal Magnetism” had 
made sufficient stir in Paris eight years after this slap in the 
face from Berlin to call for the appointment of the Royal 
Commission, over which Franklin presided; which, in pre- 
senting its report to the King, * concluded with an unanimous 
voice . . . that the existence of the fluid is absolutely desti- 
tute of proof; summing the secret effects produced into the 
one word *imagination.’” After this final autopsy, mesmer- 
ism might have been expected to act like a quiet corpse. On 
the contrary, however, it kept up such continual disorderly 
movements in its tomb that it had to be exhumed and sat 
upon again by “ crowner’s jury.” In 1826, the French Acad- 
emy of Medicine appointed a commission to investigate the 
subject, which labored diligently for five years and submitted 
a report in 1831, signed by nine members of the commission, 
two only having declined to assist at the investigations. This 
commission admitted nearly all the important facts of animal 
magnetism: the inducing of magnetic sleep in a subject who 
was in another room and wholly unaware of the purpose of 
the magnetiser; the successful performance of a terrible oper- 
ation without pain, in the magnetic sleep, and clairvoyant 
perception of the internal state of the body with the prevision 
of erises and prescription of remeclies. The Academy, 
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thoroughly astonished at the report, positively refused to dis- 
cuss it. But the ostrich plan not proving eminently success- 
ful, it was found impossible to continue to ignore the facts, 
and the Academy then decided to take up the report for dis- 
cussion. The conclusion reached was a refusal to print the 
report, which Count de Gasparin tells us remains shut up in 
an autograph copy within the archives of the Academy of 
Medicine. Such was the hostility of French Science to new 
truth. 

England again stood only too staunchly by its neighbor in 
offering the welcome of a closed door towards this rather 
disreputable-looking tramp-truth. The Lancet and other 
medical organs, a half-century ago, refused to admit the gen- 
uineness of phenomena which no educated man now denies 
to be facts. As Prof. Sedgwick observes: * When the 
most painful surgical operations were successfully performed 
in the hypnotic state, they said that the patients were bribed 
to sham insensibility; and that it was because they were 
hardened impostors that they let their legs be cut off and 
large tumors cut out without showing a sign even of discom- 
fort.” This sublimity of scepticism at last collapsed before 
the reports of the marvellous success of Esdaile’s surgical 
operations under mesmerism, in the Calcutta Hospital, and 
before the demonstrations of Braid as to the unquestionable 
phenomena of hypnotism - -a hew name for some ot the old 
facts of mesmerism. Science has now accepted the very facts 
which she would have laughed out of countenance when 
presented in a charlatanish manner by men of little or no 
professional standing. 

A committee of distinguished Englishmen have lately 
reported the results of their preliminary investigation in a 
branch of this quasi-science which has had more scorn heaped 
upon it than any other department of this much ridiculed 
field. Everyone of us knows how we have laughed over the 
Researches of Baron Reichenbach. Distinguished chemist 
as this Austrian was, the plain unvarnished narrative in which 
he told the story of the patient investigation of years has 
only been a madman’s dream to the world-of science. What 
fun we have had over his Munchausen tales of luminous 
emanations from his magnets and crystals ! And now, behold! 
this committee of level-headed Englishmen declare that their 
sensitives, sitting in thoroughly darkened rooms, utterly 
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ignorant of Reichenbach’s experiments, and knowing nothing 
as to what it was hoped they would see, have perceived these 
same luminous emanations; and * Od” looms up as another 
possible fact in the arcana of nature, to the discomfiture of 
the Philistines of Science. 

Nor is this the worst of the.story. It might have been 
supposed that science, whose glory is the alleviations which 
she has wrought in the misery caused by * the ills that flesh 
is heir to,” would have rejoiced at the mere possibility of 
cures being wrought where the ordinary means failed, even 
though the omnipotence of the orthodox therapeutics might 
be thereby somewhat discredited. But it is a matter of 
history that when Prince Hohenlohe, Archbishop of Gross- 
wardein, in Hungary, was apparently performing hosts of 
wonderful cures among the people through parts of Germany 

as he thought by the special aid of * his Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” but, as it would seem by others, by one and 
the same power, whatever it may be, which Mesmer recog- 
nized and used — to the eternal shame of the medical faculty 
of Germany be it said, that, at their solicitation, his ministra- 
tions were prohibited by government. 

This frank story of your * Truthful James ” cannot be better 
summed, illustrious brothers, than in the incident told of Sir 
William Hamiltoh and Airey, the astronomer. When in 
Dublin, Sir W. Hamilton mentioned to Airey some striking 
mathematical fact. He paused a moment,when Airey inter- 
posed with: “No, it cannot be.” Sir William mildly re- 
marked: “I have been investigating it closely, for the last 
five months, and cannot doubt its truth.” « But,” said 
Airey, ** I’ve been at it for the last five minutes, and cannot 
see it at all!” 

It is needless to pursue further these somewhat humiliat- 
ing reminiscences among the Mistakes of Science, made when 
forgetting her true attitude, as Bacon pictured it — that of 
the open-eyed child — she has assumed the airs of a Pope. 
We know nature as our fathers did not know it, but our chil- 
dren may have a knowledge of creation which shall make our 
sciences seem but pretentious ignorance. Science is not yet 
omni-science. We have need still to feel, with Sir Isaac 
Newton, like little children, playing on the shore of an infin- 
ite ocean, and picking up here and there a pebble. 

The bearing of this dissertation on the Fallibility of Science 
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will be obvious to you all, gentlemen. In the so-called con- 
flict of Science and Religion, the hosts of Knowledge have 
driven the legions of Faith so completely from the territories 
which they had wrongfully held against their lawful sover- 
eign, Reason, that there is danger, now, lest the enthusiasm 
of our “boys” should push on beyond our true lines, and try 
to seize fields which we are not able successfully to occupy, 
which we have no right to claim. The triumphs of Science 
have been victories won by the positive affirmations of knowl- 
edge. It is not for our august mistress to become “ The 
spirit that denieth.” Defeat awaits the empiricism that 
rashly sets up to limit the infinite possibilities of nature. As 
a leader in our ranks reminds us, ** Whenever the scientific men 
of any age have denied the facts of investigators, on a priori 
grounds, they have always been wrong George Eliot Was 
certainly in deep sympathy with our great work for humanity, 
and by no means theologically biassed against us; yet she 
wrote: “I think we must not take every great physicist 
— or other ‘ist’ —for an apostle, but be ready to suspect 
him of some crudity concerning relations that lie out- 
side his special studies, if his exposition strands us on results 
that seem to stultify the most ardent, massive experience of 
mankind, and hem up the best part of our feelings in stagna- 
tion.” Flushed with our own victory, let us sober our heads 
by frequent applications of the wisdom of the Hindu sage: - 
“Never utter these words: +I do not know this — there- 
fore it is false.’ ” 

When La Place rashly observed that, in scanning the 
heavens with his telescope, he had found no God, he might 
have known enough of the power of his lenses to realize that 
there are severe! facts, considerably smaller than the Infinite 
Fact, which yet came not within the range of the biggest of 
them; stars and constellations solid as any that crossed the 
field of his glass; an unseen universe within this seen crea- 
tion, which our finest instruments are too coarse to resolve. 
How easily then might he miss God! 

When again a noted physiologist remarked, “ The scalpel, 
in opening the brain, comes upon no soul,” he impugned his 


own scientific precision of observation far more than the real- 
ity of the soul. Did he actually fancy his blade delicate 
enough to pick out the soul? Did he think, with steel, to 
lay bare the psychical or astral body, sheathed, as ‘men 
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have believed, within this * physical body”? To deny the 
spiritual nature of man because we have not seen or felt or 
smelt a soul, is not the wisdom of science but the folly of 
nescience. 

We all know Dr. Moleschott’s serene dictum: “ Unpreju- 
diced philosophy is compelled to reject the idea of an indi- 
vidual immortality and of a personal continuance after death.” 
He who has sat at the feet of the great masters of philosophy 
will naturally ask the authority, by book and page, for this 
dictum of *“ unprejudiced philosophy,” which compels the re- 
jection of the faith which the greatest « wisdom-lovers ” have 
always cherished devoutly. Mr. Karl Vogt screws the 
cathedra up a little higher for the delivery of his oracle upon 
this question: “ Physiology decides definitely and categorically 
against individual immortality , a8 against any special existence 
of the soul.” I leave the physiologists of your body to de- 
termine whose physiology “ decides definitely ‘and c ategorically 
against individual immortality.” It cannot be that of Dr. 
Draper, who writes: ** There animates the machine a self-con- 
scious and immortal principle — the soul. . . . In the most 
enlarged acceptation, it would fall under the province of physi- 
oloyy to treat of this immortal principle.” 1 fail to recall the 
text-book of any master authorized to speak on behalf of 
« Physiology,” which thus pronounces on a question that, from 
the very nature of the case, is beyond the range of a definite 
and categorical negation. 

So as to another vexed question. The eminent historian of 
European rationalism is far too civil towards men of science, 
when he observes—that on the report of a miracle having 
occurred, “they receive it with an absolute and even derisive 
incredulity which dispenses with all examination of the evi- 
dences.”’ Miracles as defined by theologians—* violations of 
law,” or “suspensions of law,” or “interruptions of law,’’—may 
be indeed curtly dismissed, in a realm of order; but miracles, 
as unusual facts, marvels inexplicable perhaps even now, are 
wholly a matter of evidence, which are to be calmly sifted, 
without prepossession. If indeed men of science do thus fail 
to receive any apparently well-attested fact, however marvel- 
lous, it is no glory but a shame to them; a disloyalty to the 
first law of their glorious mistress, which binds them, as * little 
children,” to openness of heart towards all new truth and to 
freedom from all prepossessions against new knowledge. As 
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the Spectator rightly observes: “It is really a pure supersti- 
tion and nothing else to assume that we are so fully 
acquainted with the laws of nature that even carefully exam- 
ined facts, attested by an experienced observer, ought to be 
cast aside as utterly unworthy of credit, only because they 
do not, at first sight, seem to be in keeping with what is most 
clearly known already.” Such an attitude as that which 
Lecky describes, thinking thereby to please us savants, would 
be the result of what the distinguished astronomer, Camille 
Flammarion, calls the * illusion, unhappily too common in 
the learned world, which consists in imagining that the laws of 
nature are already known to us, and that everything that 
appears to overstep the limit of our present formulas, is 
impossible.” Our doughty Ajax of Science, Prof. Huxley, 
well observes: ** With regard to the miracle question, I can 
only say that the word ‘impossible’ is not, to my mind, 
applicable to matters of philosophy. That the possibilities 
of nature are infinite is an aphorism with which I am wont to 
worry my friends.” Lecky’s savants would in reality be 
guilty of the sin against truth concerning which Humboldt 
wrote: “ A presumptuous scepticism that rejects facts with- 
out examination of their truth is, in some respects, more inju- 
rious than unquestioning credulity.” It is, verily, as Arago 
declares :—* He who outside of pure mathematics pronounces 
the word ‘impossible’ lacks prudence.” 

Finally, to speak after the manner of the preachers, whose 
cause I may appear to be espousing, there seems plainly to 
be called up for scientific investigation by our generation the 
mysterious, uncanny, and, it must be confessed, somewhat dis- 
reputable class of alleged phenomena which, as old as history 
and as persistent, as though they were facts, have at once 
fascinated and baffled the human mind. Dr. Maudsley indeed 
disposes of these alleged occult powers by declaring his readi- 
ness to have certified the lunacy of various of the most eminent 
saints, seers, and prophets of mankind ; but lunacy is so alarm- 
ingly on the increase now that it would be impolitic, at least, 
to convince the world that its best and wisest souls have been 
madmen at large. 

Too many of our savants settle this case on the principle 
of the western judge who, when the evidence from the plain- 
tiff was in, refused to admit the testimony of the defendant, 
on the ground that he had then a clear notion of the case, 
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which would only be muddled if he went further. Some of 
our best men, forgetful of the hard facts of which I have 
reminded you two-day, have undertaken to judge these 
most puzzling of all phenomena by a priori principles, and 
have rashly declared them ‘impossible.’ The attitude 
of others recalls to my mind the fact that when Prof. Hare 
proposed the consideration of these phenomena to the Ameri- 
can Association of Science he was sat down upon by 
one of the most distinguished members of the Association, 
with the words,—*It is a dangerous subject to intro- 
duce into this convention.” Was then Dr. Tyndall right, in 
saying: “In fact, the greatest cowards of the present day 
are not to be found among the clergy, but within the pale 
of science itself”? For one, I certainly hold, with Sir 
William Thompson, in his opening address before the Brit- 
ish Association at Edinburgh: “Science is bound by the 
everlasting law of honor to face fearlessly every problem 
which can fairly be presented to it.” If, then, occult phe- 
nomena be only fraud and illusion, it is high time to dispel, 
once for all, this persistent superstition. If, back of all 
fraud and illusion, there be any residuum of fact, then it is 
high time for us all to get on the trail of such astounding 
powers, whatever they may be. Too long have a few brave 
pioneers been risking name and fame in their honest investi- 
gation of spiritualism.” 


At this point the notes of the address break off abruptly ; 
the explanation of which turns out to be the fact that, on 
the utterance of the word “ Spiritualism ” the audience, which 
had been growing increasingly restive, adjourned the session 
of the convention, after the manner described in the story of 


- The row 
That broke up our society upon the Stanislow.” 





GOD IN THE GOVERNMENT. 


BY CANON W. H. FREMANTLE. 


SEVERAL articles have been written in THE ARENA on the 
proposal to have some direct recognition of God inserted in 
the American Constitution. It would be unbecoming in a 
foreigner to enter into a question with which he has no con- 
cern, except in the sense that the future of America concerns 
the whole world. But in the course of the discussion, assump- 
tions have been made which seem to me erroneous, and terms 
have been used in a sense which tends to bring confusion, and 
principles have been stated which, if admitted, would com- 
promise the future of democratic government. I wish, if possi- 
ble, to shed light on the parts of the subject which have been 
thus treated. 

Were it merely a question of introducing the name of God 
into a public instrument, I would venture to suggest that 
the question is not of great importance, and that it must 
depend upon the probable effect of such a statement upon the 
minds not only of those who wish for it, but of those who 
object to it. To do the will of God is much more important 
than to name Him. Public righteousness is much more im- 
portant than to say, * Lord, Lord.” It may be argued very 
truly that to pronounce a name is to unfurl a banner round 
which men may rally. But if the name of God can be used 
in various and discordant senses, still more, if there are many 
in a nation to whom the use of it involves all that it seems to 
involve in the minds of Mr. Tuttle and Mr. Ingersoll, it might 
prove only a mark to concentrate the fire of assailants. Con- 
sideration also is due from Christians to the views even of 
those whom they think in the wrong. 

But what is really of extreme importance is to decide the 
question whether the Spirit of God and of Christ is to rule in 
the politics of the future. It is, also, of vast importance to 
our own and the coming generations to decide whether the 
great moral forces which are contained in religious convic- 
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tions shall be, by common consent, shut up to the narrow 
sphere of public worship and its adjuncts, or whether they 
are capable of inspiring political life. These questions are 
equally important whether men call themselves believers or 
unbelievers, for it is coming to be seen more and more that 
Christian faith cannot be content with a limited position, but 
claims to be the master-principle of human life in all its 
departments. If it be a poor, petty priestcraft, it concerns us 
all to exclude it not only from the political, but from the 
social and moral world. But if it is comprehensive and 
absolute, if the self-sacrificing love which is its essence is the 
central moral power of humanity, then it equally concerns us 
all to give it full play,and to incite its beneficent influence to 
inspire and to purify the life of society, and the life of nations. 

1. To begin, It is said that no man can say whether there is 
or is not a God, * Man is, on this subject, on a level with a 
chimpanzee.” Such language appears to me to arise from 
the inveterate habit which men have of first defining God 
according to their own ideas and then asserting or denying 
that such a Being exists. They are hardly possible in the 
mouth of one who adopts the humbler attitude of taking the 
world and its history as it is. Such a man, even if he calls 
him:elf an Agnostic will, with Prof. Huxley, acknowledge the 
Natura naturam of Spinoza, or with Herbert Spencer in the 
last words of his Keclesiastical Institution, « The presence of 
an Infinite and Eternal Energy,:from which all things 
proceed,” or, With Matthew Arnold, «A power, not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness.” No other result seems pos- 
sible to one to whom the Universe is an orderly Kosmos and 
not a Chaos. The progress of natural science which traces 
the connection between all forms of life, and expects one day 
to trace the connection of all kinds of force, must constantly 
strengthen the conviction not merely of the existence of this 
Nature, this Energy, this Power, but also of its importance 
as a factor in the conscious life of man. Out of the depth 
of Agnosticism will emerge another and a better Theism. | 
think the truer statement of the case is that every reflecting 
man must be, consciously or unconsciously, a Theist. The order 
and law which he recognizes everywhere is the basis of 
Theism, and the question really is, not whether God is, but 
what is His nature and character. Even if you define the 
Power which controls us as Matter, Matter becomes your 
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God, and you must attribute to this Supreme Power the 
origination not only of the law of gravitation but also of the 
law of just relations among men. Even if you identify God 
with Nature, you must include Human Nature; and the 
Positivism which makes Humanity your God is, as even 
so well accepted a theologian as Dr. Westcott will tell you, 
a genuine form of Theism. For the purpose of “God in the 
Government ” this, though it may be merely an * irreducible 
minimum,” is sufficient. We have before us a Power which 
demands justice in all the relations of men. In this Power 
the whole human race, with all its science and all its democ- 
racy, * lives, and moves, and has its being.” 

Moreover, to quote another saying of Matthew Arnold’s, 
* God is the best we know.” Whatever we acknowledge as 
supreme, whether in grandeur or in goodness, that is our God. 
In government, or political life, the ideal before us is the 
establishment and maintenance of just relations between men 
and classes. So far from drawing a contract between God 
and the better spirit of mankind, and saying that our social 
blessings ** have not come from the skies,” but that for them 
all ** man is indebted to man,” we may say they are, all the 
more, evidently from God, because the *y come to us through 
man, since man is the image of God, the expression of His 
goodness and righteousness. He who believes Christ to be 
the head of humanity because He is * that just One,” the Son 
and “express image” of the Supreme Right, must welcome 
every fresh discovery or art of political justice as a new 
manifestation of God. The contrast between God on the 
one hand, and the world and humanity on the other, I regard 
as a remnant of a mistaken theology. The truer theology 
which is being recognized more and more is that of Imma- 
nence, which realizes God in every law of nature, and in 
every step toward social and political right. 

2. But it is supposed that a theist must necessarily seek 
to impose his own will in God’s name upon the community 
in which he lives. The framers of the American Constitution 
are credited with the intention of “retiring the gods from 
politics,” because they declared that «+ All governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” But 
to put away “the gods ” is to bring in the true God. To 
destroy idolatry and superstition is a necessary part of the 
recognition of the one Righteous Being whom our Consciences 
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adore. When the conscience of the nation is awakened, the 
contrast between God and the consent of the governed entirely 
ceases ; the proverb then becomes applicable, *« Vox populi, vox 
Dei.” But the consent of the governed, if there is no recog- 
nition of an ideal righteousness, may go greatly astray. If 
France had last September accepted General Boulanger with 
the system (or no system) which would have come in with 
him, as she accepted Louis Napoleon in 1852, she would, I 
think, have been acting in an ungodly fashion and would 
have brought on herself the evils which the Hebrew prophets 
always trace as the consequences of a departure from God 
and righteousness. She would have been following the 
false gods of mere discontent and the wish for revenge instead 
of the true interests of the people. To save a nation from 
such a fate as this, it is absolutely necessary that a nation should 
hold up before its mind and conscience the true God of calm, 
unselfish justice. ; 

We may here answer the question, “* What God shall be 
put in the Constitution?” Certainly the God of universal 
right. Mr. Ingersoll says, most justly, that the good and 
intelligent man “does not bow before a provincial and patri- 
otic god, one who protects his own tribe or nation and 
abhors the rest of mankind.” In this he appears to me to be 
echoing the sentiments of the prophets of Israel, and of 
Stephen and Paul in the New Testament. The early Chris- 
tians were called Atheists because they refused allegiance to 
the * tribal and patriotic gods.” Their protest was always in 
favor of the god whose will is universal righteousness. The 
Christians of our time need seriously to lay to heart the fact 
that their sectarianism exposes them to the charge of wor- 
shipping merely partial gods. But it is clear to me that, even 
in their strangest aberrations, they have been aiming at human 
righteousness ; and the Christian thought of late years has 
tended more and more to the recognition of a divine right- 


eousness, showing itself in other systems of religion than 
their own, and also to make human well-being the corner- 
stone of their own system. 


3. Iam,I confess, astonished at the limited view which 
Mr. Ingersoll takes of the functions of the Constitution. 
“It is,” he says, “the chain the people put upon: their ser- 
vants as well as upon themselves;” and, even where he 
speaks of its more positive aspects, he takes it as chiefly 
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designed to * mark out the limitations of discretion.” I had 
thought that this view of things belonged to the past. In 
England we think of the Constitution as the expression of 
the relations which the various functions of the national life 
hold towards one another, and thus as a kind of framework 
for the beneficent activities of the people. This is increas- 
ingly the case, as the whole fabric of the State becomes more 
and more subject to the popular control. I am aware that in 
America there was at first a great jealousy of the central 
government and that consequently the bond between the 
States was made as slight as possible, being considered as a 
fetter upon their independent activity. But I thought that 
this view of things had passed away since the war, and that 


the national consciousness had been SO largely developed 


that more elasticity was attributed to the national constitu- 
tion. However this may be as regards the central govern- 
ment, at all events it seems clear that the constitutions of the 
different States are adapted to the widest forms of public 
moral action. Certainly, the tendency of modern times is 
not to restrict the action of government, but to enlarge it. 
It becomes more and more the instrument of mutual well- 
doing, and especially the means by which society acts benefi- 
cently upon its weaker classes. This is in the highest 
sense a divine and a Christian work. It is that to which 
the Hebrew prophets constantly exhorted their kings and 
people, pleading with them in behalf first of general jus- 
tice, and then of the cause of the poor, the fatherless, the 
widow, and the stranger. Christian universalism, which 
completes the wide beneficence of Judaism, makes us regard 
the public functions, and the constitution which regulates 
them, not as a chain, but as the means freely adopted, 
and liable to constantly fresh developments, by which. the 
nation fulfils the moral purposes of its existence, under the 
impulse towards righteousness breathed into it by the spirit 
of God. 

This leads us to consider what is meant by Theocracy, a 
word of which these gentlemen seem specially afraid. It is 
used by them as signifying the rule of priests or other 
ministers of public worship and its adjuncts; and I confess 
that this is a very common use of the word. But it is a 
use which tends to the confusion of which I complain. By 
what right is the rule of God identified with the rule of 
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priests? To those who think as I do there is no greater 
foe of the rule of God than the rule of priests. No doubt 
the two things have been so mixed up that it needs a little 
thought and patience to disentangle them. But the original 
Theocracy, that of Israel, was never that of priests. It was 
the rule of a divine, invisible righteousness, the chief organs 
of which were the prophets, the noblest order of men whom 
the world has seen, who had the instincts, not of priests, but 
of statesmen. 

Let us make the distinction indicated above. It is said 
that the God of the Jews was “a monster of cruelty and 
ignorance.” That many cruel acts were perpetrated in his 
name cannot be questioned ; but our judgment on these is 
mitigated by the consideration, (1,) that every nation in 
those days had to maintain a struggle for its national life ; 
(2,) that many of the records, such as those of the Book 
of Joshua, show much less barbarous under the light of 
modern criticism; they are exaggerated, like the triumphs of 
the Romans in Livy, by the imaginations of later patriotism. 
But let anyone read with open eyes the Prophets or the 
Psalms or the Law, and he will find them full of the great 
compassion which is always the characteristic of Jehovah. 
There is no code of ancient laws half so merciful to the 
slave, to the debtor, or to the poor, certainly none of the 
divine authors of which it could be said, ** The Lord loveth 
the stranger.” It is this characteristic which the Psalmists 
and Prophets delight in,and which gives birth to such 
exclamations as this: * The Lord executeth righteousness 
und judgment for all that are oppressed,” and made them 
enforce the same spirit, as in the word of Jeremiah to his 
King: « Thy father judged the cause of the poor and needy ; 
then it was well with him: was not this to know Me, saith 
the Lord.” I venture to think that the ignorance attributed 
to the God of the Jews is really the ignorance of his 
assailant. It was not, as he says, because the people were 
governed by him that they lost their nationality, but because 
they denied and forsook him. 

Theocracy, it is said, was tried in the Middle Ages — God 
was governor, the popes and the priests were His agents. No! 
So far as a man like Hildebrand loved righteousness, the sys- 
tem he inaugurated was a true Theocracy. But the vice of his 
system was precisely that it was a rule of priests, and that 
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only under very exceptional circumstances can the rule of 
the priest be the rule of God. Read William Tyndall's 
* Obedience of a Christian Man,” and you see how, in 
the sixteenth century, as in the first, the priest stands on one 
side, God and Christ on the other. It is said that Theocracy 
was tried at Geneva under Calvin, and that through him 
Servetus was put to death. This is true, and it is a warning 
to all who wish to bring the divine sanction to bear upon 
human life. But death was at that time the punishment for 
heresy everywhere. It was a bad relic of the Middle Ages, 
and the law under which Servetus suffered was, if I do not 
mistake, as certainly most of the intolerant laws attributed 
to Calvin were, an old law of the city before his time. 
Doubtless he was personally responsible for urging the appli- 
cation of the law in this particular case. But there was 
probably no State in Europe, either Catholic or Protestant, 
where so few persons in proportion suffered death for their 
religious convictions in that agitated period as in the theo- 
cratic State of Geneva. <As to the Puritan communities the 
fact of the universality of intolerance in the seventeenth 
century ought in justice to be borne in mind, as ought also 
the exception presented by the equally theocratic State of 
Rhode Island. Moreover, we may well say that it will be 
long before any non-theocratic State attains so lofty a convic- 
tion of public duty as that shown in the declaration drawn 
up by the Pilgrim Fathers in the cabin of the May- 
flower before they landed. The sanction of duty towards 
God may at times be misdirected, as may the sense of public 
utility; but each of these is too valuable an element in 
politics to be put aside. 

4. But there are certain consequences apprehended from 
public recognition of God. With the notice of these I will 
close this article. 

It is feared that an identification of God with human 
affairs will give special prominence to the principle ot 
authority. The powers that be are ordained of God.” 
From this declaration, in times past, the doctrines of passive 
obedience and the divine right of kings have been supposed 
to emanate; and hence the recognition of God is supposed 
to be an invasion of freedom. If texts are to be quoted we 
might quote those which say that we must obey God rather 
than men, or that which says that we have been called to 
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liberty. The refusal of the apostles to obey the Sanhedrim, 
the refusal of the early Christians to bow down to the image 
of the Roman Emperor, though death was the consequence 
of refusal, are proofs that it was no slavish doctrine which 
was drawn from the recognition of God and of Christ, and 
that religious conviction is the inspirer of the noblest asser- 
tions of freedom. But let it be granted that Christianity 
disposes men to submit to, rather than resist, authority, what 
does it do more than reinforce the lesson taught in every 
well-ordered community? If it be supposed, indeed, that 
some particular kind of authority, such as that of kings 
rather than of republics, is favored by Christianity, this is 
just the assumption which we must resist. Authority itself 
is both a good and a necessary thing; and to this the recog- 
nition of God certainly demands obedience ; but the principle 
of authority is represented as fully by a president as by a 
monarch. Nor does the fact that a president is directly 
commissioned by the people over whom he is placed deprive 
him of this divine sanction. If, as we have pointed out, 
humanity itself is the best representative of God, then the 
man who comes to us clothed with the direct mandate of 
millions of men, must be specially sacred to us. Nor can 
this authority be destroyed by the fact that at times it is 
hadly administered, for this may happen under any system. 
An emperor may be an autocrat and send men to Siberia 
unjustly, and a president may corrupt his country for gener- 
ations by proclaiming that « The spoils belong to the victors.” 
On the other hand both may become true organs of the 
(livine justice, a president the more likely of the two, because 
he is more under the influence of public opinion. 

But another consequence is apprehended from the recogni- 
tion of the Divine in government. This recognition, it is 
said, must be guarded, and hence penalties will be exacted 
for the non-recognition of the national God ; then will follow 
the imposition of ouths and tests, suspicions of unfaithful- 
ness, the delation of heretics. I do not think that any of 
these things would follow from the proposal under discussion. 
They certainly do not follow from the recognition of the 
divine principle in government. What is aimed at by these 
who make such a recognition is not an outward profession, 
but an inward acknowledgment of the divine righteousness ; 
and nothing could be more contrary to their views than an 
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insincere profession, or the imposition of tests. I agree 
entirely with what Mr. Ingersoll says about oaths. It is the 
Master himself who said, “Swear not at all.” If oaths are 
permissible at all to a Christian, it is only as war may be, 
because the low moral state of mankind makes impossible 
the practice of the higher standard of Christian trustfulness. 
Sut the imposition of oaths and tests will be felt more and 
more to be immoral, and the advice given by Mr. Ingersoll 
will be followed, which is: * Assume that a man will speak 
the truth, punish him if he bears false witness.” Moreover, 
one who is possessed by the religion of public righteousness 
will be aware that righteousness is often found far beyond 
the bounds of any sect or confession; he has learnt from 
history that heretics have frequently been much better men 
than their orthodox persecutors; and he will be jealous for 
liberty as the prime condition of true conviction. 

But it is feared that clericalism in some guise must creep 
in wherever God is recognized. If, it is argued, God receives 
national recognition, there must be national worship. Then 
you let in the minister and the priest, who gradually gain 
supremacy, and all the evils of priestly rule are upon you. 
This argument goes upon the assumption which would be 
most strange if it were not almost universal, that the main 
business of Christianity is public worship. I do not deny 
that public worship is natural and right to those associated in 
a common faith, but that it is the chief function or mark of 
true religion, | absolutely deny. If you read the New Testa- 
ment, you find hardly any mention of public worship, and in 
the ideal citv of the Revelation no temple is seen. But in 
every page are found exhortations to righteousness and love. 
I hold with Gambetta, as a Christian, and because I am a 
Christian, that clericalism is the enemy. To place public 
worship, and all its details, in the foremost place, denaturalizes 
Christianity and makes it unjust and puerile. It is the Chris- 
tianity of the Bible, the Christianity of inward conviction 
going forth into duty, both private and public, which is 
divine. This Christianity can never beget a church which is 
the foe of progress. The church which is animated by it 
is bent upon the perfection of human society; it is itself but 
another name for society renewed by the divine spirit of 
justice and beneficence. 

It may be thought that, as an English clergyman, and a 
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follower of Arnold and Stanley, I am in all this merely 
pleading the cause of church establishments. But I regard 
the question of what is called church-establishment, by 
which is meant the support of religious worship by the 
nation, as quite a secondary matter. A nation might be 
actuated by Christian righteousness to the full, and yet 
think that public worship is a matter for separate action, 
like the press or the family; and this is the case, in the 
main, in America. On the other hand, a nation may have 
a system of worship bound up with its life and history, 
influencing every part of it through the parochial system ; 
and gaining truth and liberality through its national con- 
nection ; and it may feel that to destroy this national con- 
nection would be to destroy a precious heritage, and to give 
a new start to clericalism. And this, I think, is the condi- 
tion of England. But in any case the support or non-sup- 
port of public worship by the nation isa secondary question. 
What is vital is righteousness, truth, and love. In this I 
trust the two countries are agreed. I see in both an 


increasing desire to legislate for the moral good of the 
people. I see in all our churches a desire to bring Chris- 
tianity to bear upon the social and public life, especially 


the raising of the weaker classes. I receive from America 
books like Prof. Ely’s «Political Economy,” and «* Social 
Aspects of Christianity,” or * Crooker’s Problems in Ameri- 
can Society,” or Ward’s “Church in Modern Society,” all 
tending to the incoming of a public and national Christian- 
ity; and I cannot doubt that in the sphere of practical life 
the two organisms—a church thoroughly nationalized and 
a nation thoroughly Christianized — will blend together to 
be the first fruits of the new earth wherein dwelleth right- 


eoushess. 











THE COSMIC SPHERE OF WOMAN. 
PROF. JOS. RODES BUCHANAN. 


THE sphere of woman would seem to be self-evident, for 
the normal sphere of everything in this world is that which 
it is competent to fill, and would fill if there were no serious 
hindrances. The Japanese gardener may train a tree to live 
and look very trim and handsome in a flower-pot, but no one 
supposes, however well it may appear, that the tree is in its 
normal sphere. That sphere it realizes in a generous soil 
and sunny clime, and the contrast between the scraggy, 
stunted growth of our most barren hillsides, and the gigantic 
trees that have reached toward the sky for a thousand years 
in California and Australia, illustrates the parallel contrast 
between woman, the hopeless drudge and timid, ignorant 
slave of barbarians, and woman, the queen regent of a society 
that knows her value as well as its own. 

This is not especially a woman question,x—a question of 
woman’s rights and woman’s interests. It is a national 
question, a race question, a world question. For man and 
woman are eternally bound together, as the masculine left 
brain is interlinked with the more feminine right brain, to 
make the complete human head, and, however low the 
woman is borne down by false institutions, the nation is 
borne down with her, and however high her career, the glory 
of the nation becomes its expression. The Gracchi were the 
expression of Cornelia, as Nero was the expression of 
Agrippina. 

Strange is it, indeed, that a truth so emblazoned on all 
historical records has attracted so little attention from philoso- 
phers and statesmen, as if in the consciousness of their own 
martial power and wealth, they had surrendered to vanity, 
lost the power of looking into causes, and forgotten the time 
when their own puny helplessness owed everything to a 
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mother’s care, the life which she gave and developed for 
body and soul. 

The nation that tramples on its women goes down with 
them in the valley of ignorance and humiliation, losing its 
honorable ambition and public spirit, sinking in social disor- 
der, poverty, crime, and pestilence, until some stronger race 
becomes its master. And this is the stern justice expressed 
in “the survival of the fittest”; for the crime against wom- 
awnhood is one the laws of nature do not pardon, and ought 
not to pardon. It is the crime of crimes, for it is the unani- 
mous national rebellion against the law of love — the supreme 
law of life, as announced by Christ and confirmed by all sub- 
stantial ethical science which comprehends the nature of man. 
That law of love alone is competent to lead man on the 
upward path out of barbarism and suffering ignorance, to 
the realm of happiness, prosperity, and enlightenment. 

Washington could lead a nation to that realm of political 
freedom in which progress to a higher condition is possible, 
if we are prepared to advance, and to him we accord our 
reverence. But the higher law of life, the law of unlimited 
love uttered and illustrated by Jesus Christ, would lead the 
world if the world could follow, out of all its evils, as by 
magic, for despotism, crime, poverty, and suffering would 
vanish the moment that the new law came into operation ; 
and though no such miracle is to be hoped for, even in a 
single community,—for man cannot leap out of his own fixed 
personality established by many centuries, - yet philosophy 
assures us that in proportion as this divine law of love may 
he established in any society the life of woman surrounded 
by love, relieved of every dark shadow, and drawing into her 
being all the beneficent powers of the universe, would ex- 
press in her offspring the nobler qualities and powers for 
which the loving mother prays, and thus a nobler race would 
come upon the earth. 

Nations are free to choose between the law of love that 
leads to continual and unlimited progress, and the law of 
brutal selfishness which leads towards destruction, ending in 
slaughter, famine, and cannibalism. 

There are certain unvarying features of the two contrasted 
beneficent and wretched careers.. In the former woman is 
loved, honored, free, happy, growing, and expressing her 
growth in offspring that makes each generation better,— 
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while in the other she is abject and suffering, ignorant and 
feeble, until her puny and demoralized offspring, if they 
escape the punishment of crime and the pestilence that pun- 
ishes physiological crimes, sink into ignorant poverty, under 
the rule of heartless tyrants. 

To intuitive thinkers, all this is self-evident. The conju- 
gal union, in perfect love, is a mutual reinforcement. Each 
is furnished with new motives and a new source of hope, 
serenity, and moral strength. Each is stimulated by motives 
stronger and nobler than the rivalry of Olympic games to put 
forth all their powers. If life becomes a battle, the battle is 
wellfought. If it is a period of advancing prosperity, love 
adds to this the joy and romance which mingle poetry with 
the wholesome prose of life. The divine ideal is approached ; 
for where two live in the sphere of mutual love, the injunction 
to love thy neighbor as thyself becomes intelligible, and 
does not seem unpossible. The warmth of fireside love still 
glows in the eyes that look upon less familiar faces. 

As love is the developing and sustaining power of the uni- 


verse, expressed in every vitalizing ray from the sun, the sus- 
pension of which would bring a sudden cataclysm of universal 
death and motionless rigidity to all its dependent worlds, so 


in the vital sphere is there a love, continually incarnating 
itself in flowers and perfume, in romance and beauty, in seed, 
in offspring that carry life from its most ancient ineffable 
Divine fountains through the endless progress of the future. 

If it comes in cloudless tropical abundance there is a mag- 
nificent development of humanity, but if obstructed by the 
dense clouds of ignorance and barbarism that rise in an unde- 
veloped planet, there is a coarse, depraved, and morbid devel- 
opment. 

The divine influx of life (waiving the question whether it 
is by visible or invisible means, or by both) is the absolute 
condition of terrestrial existence. Of this a certain amount 
which rarely ever fails, is necessary for the struggles of life, 
without which extinction is speedy; but beyond that animal 
force a certain moral force is necessary to the preservation 
of the race. If the moral foree that desires and rears off- 
spring is deficient in proper development, the race halts in 
its progress or becomes slawly extinguished. That moral 
force is love the love of the mother that sustains the child 
and the love of the father that sustains the mother. <A 
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moderate amount of these is sufficient for race continuity 
without progress, and this is insured in the constitution of 
the mammalia—the class to which man belongs — but a 
generous amount is necessary to the elevation of the race by 


the successive improvement which comes from a _ sustained 
womanhood. 

Sustained womanhood is a Western condition, as degraded 
womanhood is the Oriental condition, mitigated in South- 
western Asia. The dawn of the most ancient civilization 
and its highest ethical, social, intellectual, and artistic devel- 
opment was in Egypt where woman was more respected and 
honored than in any contemporary nation. There was a true 
civilization in Egypt, but only bastard forms in India and 
China. 

Much more than half the surface of the globe to-day 
illustrates the blighting effect of a degraded womanhood. 
The vast Chinese empire is a signal example. Feeble in its 
military power, yet believing its Emperor the lord of the 
world to whom other nations are tributary,— poor in the 
midst of nature’s bounties of the soil and mines, subject 
to widespread famines, stagnating a thousand years behind 
the progress of civilized nations, ignorant and incompetent, 
but too ignorant to be aware of its inferiority — shunned by 
other nations which bar out its teeming populations stamped 
with personal inferiority and a strange monotony of appear- 
ance, as a worn-out race in which nature could not originate 
a variety —China has realized the inevitable result of its 
national treatment of woman —a national crime which the 
benevolence of individuals has not been able to overcome. 

The Chinaman does not seek to overcome a national error, 
he does not reason, ke follows precedent and custom ; 
and his most elaborate education is but an education of 
memory and suppression of reason. Education is enforced, 
and is the highway to office, but it is education in ancient 
literature and ceremonial, to the entire neglect of science, 
history, and philosophy, — an education which benumbs the 
intellect. But this is not a Chinese peculiarity. The most 
civilized nations have not yet fully relieved themselves from 
this folly, which was once as fully established in Europe as 
in Asia. 

The three religions of China, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taouism, fail alike to realize the supreme law of love, 
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which is the essence of all true religion, and its application 
in the family. 

As in their primeval barbarism, the Chinese still look upon 
woman as a servile appendage, a mere drudge, whose birth 
gives no pleasure to the parents, and who is with horrible 
frequency the victim of infanticide. Father Goette, recently 
arrived from China, confirms the worst accounts of female 
infanticide,* and says that women are punished by death for 
insubordination to parental authority, even for slapping 
a parent. Before putting to death “each cheek is slashed 
with a knife, then the arms in two places, the lower limbs, 
the breasts, and finally they are disembowelled.” Woman 
has no choice in her own destiny, but is muffled up and sent 
away to the man who wants her (less kindly than negro 
slaves were sent in antebellum days) never again to be an 
object of interest or affection to the family from which she 
came, but carrying with her that horrible mark of their 
parental care, the deformed foot, which unfits her for inde- 
pendent locomotion. 

The abject condition thus stamped on the woman is 
necessarily permanently inwoven into the national life, for 
the offspring of such women through many generations 
must necessarily represent the ignorant unfeeling father and 
degraded mother; and the only possible redemption of such a 
race lies in the emancipation of its women. That emancipa- 
tion depends upon the power of love, a love that would make 
the daughter at least equal to the son, and give to all offspring 
the unlimited devotion of their parents. The divine law of 
love is the only power that can lift a nation from discordant 
barbarism to true greatness, it is the fundamental force of the 
law of evolution. 

Had one-tenth of the wealth and labor expended on the 
immense Chinese wall been appropriated to the culture and 
elevation of Chinese women, no wall would have been 
necessary to protect the territory of a superior race. 

It is not extravagant to believe that when the voice of 
fully developed woman is heard in the determination of 
national policy, neither walls, nor forts, nor steel-clad navies 
will be required, for nations will no longer be as dangerous 

* Father Geette reports that at one missionary station in Northern China, 


there are fifteen hundred female children. rescued from death in the ceme- 
teries, where they had been left to die by their fathers 
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as wild beasts, and the ten millions of men now under training 
for homicide will learn, as they are dismissed to peaceful 
industry, that they are human beings but not international 
assassins. The end of war will also be the end of starvir 
poverty. 

The moral degradation of China compares with its intel- 
lectual and political inferiority. Its intense ignorance 
excludes profitable machinery, and the Chinese workman 
receives about ten cents a day, the woman scarcely half as 


r 
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much. ‘Their medical science is a farrago of superstitions, 
and superstition rules their social life. Its most revolting 
aspect is the elaborate cruelty of its penal system. Witnesses 
and culprits are subjected to most cruel tortures to extract 
confessions, and criminals are sometimes put to death by 
slicing their bodies to pieces in fifteen or eighteen cuts, or 
buried alive with their heads exposed to receive the cruelty 
of the passing Chinaman. But if we turn away from the 
horrid and filthy details of Chinese cruelty, we observe the 
revolting filth of their great cities, which could not be 
endured by a country whose women were not paralyzed. The 
Chinese emporium, Peking, as described by recent travellers, 
has not a single respectable private residence, nor a street 
which is not a reeking mass of filth, alternately dust and 
deep mud.* 

If staynant China has been the purgatory of woman, retro- 
gressive India has been the hell of womanhood, and in her 
deep abasement she has drawn down the grand empire of an- 
tiquity in which she was more. respected to a condition of 
widespread poverty and frequent famine, with the accompani- 
ment of pestilence which makes it a danger to other nations — 
to the paralyzing despotism of caste and polygamy, and the 
utter wreek of manhood which has made her two hundred 
and fifty millions the easy prey of the East India Company. 
And it has, indeed, been their best fortune to be ruled by a 
handful of foreigners (one in twenty-five hundred) since 


* Frank G. Carpenter says that Peking “is the most filthy spot on this 
fair earth’s face. It knows nothing of modern city improvements. Its wide, 
iirey, unpaved streets have no sidewalks, and the rude Chinese carts are 
dragged sleon up to their hubs in mud and filth. The streets are the sewers, 
and the most degraded savage of our Western plains has more regard for the 
exposure of his person than have these pigtailed, silk-dressed, gaudy, fat, 
Pekingese. Personal cleanliness is as uncommon as the city cleanliness, 
and the average Chinaman has only two baths, one when he is born, and the 
other when he dies.” 
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they were utterly incompetent to self-government. Can 
anything more nearly resembling national suicide be found 
in history ? 

When in any nation the muscular half of humanity en- 
deavors to crush the ethical half, both inevitably sink and 
remain grovelling in their death-grasp until some nobler race 
shall absorb them in slavery or redeem them by the conta- 
gious influence of example. 

The women of India have been subjected to a debasement 
worse than that of African slavery. ‘Tothem the door of life 
was but half opened to allow them an unwelcome entrance. 
The slaughter of female infants in China might almost be 
called a sporadic affair compared to the wholesale slaughter 
in India. 

To murder every child until a male is born has been 
nothing strange or shocking in India, even in the better 
classes, for the birth of a son was at the court of the Rajah a 
matter of rejoicing, while the birth of a daughter was con- 
sidered an evil; and investigations by the British govern- 
ment about sixty years ago, revealed, for example, in a 
population of 10,000 in Western Rajpootana, not a single 
female child. Let us draw the veil over these horrible 
details. 

The unwelcome girl was allowed to live only to be a 
family slave, a being without rights. In childhood she was 
forced into marriage. If marriage was delayed beyond her 
tenth or twelfth year, she was regarded much as we regard a 
stray dog that has no collar in the hydrophobia season. 

The condition of the woman who has lost her husband is, 
if possible, worse, and twenty-two millions of widows in 
India are doomed to seclusion and drudgery, with shaved 
heads, coarsest clothing and food,—- a despised class. 

Sad, indeed, are the alternatives of the Indian woman’s life, 
whether murdered in helpless infancy, or allowed to grow up 
in drudgery and become an outcast after eight or ten years 
old, or plunged into a so-called marriage, while an unedu- 
cated child, to a polygamous master, or to a man who 
accepted her as a slave, for whom she toiled humbly, accept- 
ing his leavings, however scanty, for her food, and when he 
died, crowning her intensified slavery of soul and body, by 


burning on the funeral pile with the corpse of her master. 
Woman was not exterminated because she could be used 
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profitably by her master. In her utter heiplessness from 
childhood to death, she could do nothing for self-lefence but 
fulfil her passive part in the avenging law that makes the 
victimized mother produce a feeble or debased offspring. 
Moreover, an enforced maternity before the age of fourteen 
is a calamity both to mother and offspring. 

Poor, self-murdered India lies in her grave, crushed under 
& mountain-weight of despotic caste, of cruel marriage 
customs, and intense ignorance, overwhelmed by the impene- 
trable fog and miasma of ancient Brahminical and Buddhistie 
superstitions, atheistic and Nihilistic pessimism, myths, 
legends, dreams, metempsychosic theories, fables _ sillier 
than those with which we entertain our children, wilder 
than all the Apocrypha, which more rational European 
nations have consigned to oblivion. 

If anything in literature deserves to be dumped into obli- 
vion it is the huge collection of effete folly and ignorance, 
which constitutes the religious or rather legendary literature 
of India. The survival of superstitious credulity is apparent 
in the impulse of a few individuals of the more civilized races 
to burrow for wisdom into this dust-heap of antiquity. To 
quote almost anywhere from this “ Aryan literature and phil- 
osophy ” would remind us of the effusions of the most verbose 
cranks or lunatics of modern times. Take for a fair example 
the following from the Rig Veda (2d book): * Thy great 
birth, O Horse, is to be glorified ; whether first springing from 
the firmament or from the water, inasmuch thou hast neighed, 
for thou hast the wings of the falcon and the limbs of the 
deer. Trita harnessed the horse, which was given by Yama. 
Indra first mounted him and Gandharba seized his reins. 
Vasus, you fabricated the horse from the sun. ‘Thou horse, 
art Yama, thou art Aditya, thou art Trita; by a mysterious 
act thou art associated with Soma. The sages have said 
there are three bindings of thee in Heaven!” 

Or take the profound wisdom of the Satapatha Bramana 
as presented by Mr. Muir: 

‘In the beginning the Universe was water, nothing but 
water. The waters desired, How can we be reproduced? 
So saying they toiled ; they performed austerity. While they 
were performing austerity, a golden egg came into existence. 
Being produced, it then became a year. Wherefore this 
golden egg floated about for the period of a year. From it in 
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a year a man (Punsha) came into existence, who was Praja- 
pati. Hence it is that a woman, or a cow, or a mare brings 
forth in the space of a year, for in a year Pr: yjapati was born. 
For another year Pri vjapati floated about oce upying the egg. 
Afterwards by worshipping and toiling he created the gods.’ 

To explore such Aryan rubbish as this, and dignify the re- 
sults with the name of theosophy, is a very peculiar perform- 
ance. 

There was an India once according to my learned friend, 
Miss Peabody, in which woman was not so oppressed, and she 
finds the evidence in the ancient Vedas, but it so it must have 
been a period of legendary antiquity, for the laws of Manu 
made the woman a slave never to be trusted with any degree 
of independence —a slave who must toil for the man to 
whom she belongs and must be consigned to her master before 


she is eight years of age. 

Brahminism has been a grinding despotism over woman, 
and the humbler classes of society, and has overpowered the 
milder doctrines of Buddhism, both doctrines being morbid, 
unnatural, and unfit to assist human progress. But India’s 
resurrection from he? grave is proceeding under the control 
of her British conquerors, the descendants of a race dressed in 


skins when India was in its ancient glory. Yes, in the 
present century India is being redeemed by education, and a 
glimmer of light is coming to her women. One intelligent 
Indian woman has had spirit enough to say * We are treated 
worse than beasts.” An Indian woman, Ramabai, is found- 
ing schools for them, and marital slavery cannot long survive 
their education. The Bramo Somaj is teaching India the 
rights of woman, the nation is beginning to think, and 
magazine, The Hindoo, confesses that Our institutions have 
been our ruin, and the conviction is growing in the minds of 
all intelligent men that so long as these institutions remain 
what they are now, the Hindoo nation must be the degraded 
and powerless community that it is at present.” These are 
the most hopeful words that have ever come from India. 
Old-fashioned Pauline Christianity makes very little im- 
pression in India. What is needed is the gospel of woman’s 
redemption, whether sustained by a rational Christianity, or 
by simple philanthropy and justice. We may even predict, 
as surely as astronomers predict the movements of the planets, 
that after the abolition of caste, the abandonment of Brah- 
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minism and the recognition of woman’s equality, India will 
rise in time to a very noble position among the nations of the 
earth, for the refined organization produced by the climate of 
India which has saved her people from coarse brutality, and 
which gives them the most wonderful psychic capacities and 
miracle-working* powers, gives them also under right condi- 
tions the capacity for making an Edenon earth. That possi- 
ble Eden has been blasted by an infernal superstition, the 
destruetion of which is one of the noblest tasks for some 
future hero. 

Could India have found a true religion she might have 
learned that the true worship of God is evidenced by the 
worshipful love of His expression in humanity —aye, the 
worship of woman,} for in woman lies the potentiality of all 
future generations. She represents humanity, and a glimmer- 
ing of this conception reached the mind of Comte, the so- 
called Philosopher of Positivism. 

Could India have learned to honor and exalt her women 
rightly (which would have been the exaltation of Indian 
history, for woman is all history in germ and prophecy), her 
power and influence could have extended over the whole 
globe, and Hinduism would have signified national greatness, 
as it now signifies decadence, ignorance, and superstition. 

Could one of the military commanders of ancient India, 
who defied the armies of Alexander, have been taken by a magi- 
cian to the forests of England, and told that the descendants 
of the half-clad and half-sheltered barbarians of those forests 
would become the master of his oriental empire, he would 
have been tempted to exclaim like Lochiel, « False wizard 
avaunt,” for the insidious cause of national decline and 
extinction had never been revealed to the so-called wisdom of 
India, and there is very little evidence that it has become 
known to either European or American statesmanship. 


*The word miracle perverted and demoralized by the audacity of Hume, 
should be restored to its proper place as the expression of the wonderful, 
which transcends common experience, but not of the falsehood which 
contradicts our knowledge. A miracle is an extraordinary fact. 

+The worship of woman is an expression to which men may object who 
have not enjoyed the smiles of a woman worthy of worship, and perhaps some 
women may object whogg youthful romance has died, and who are content 
with the monotonous succession of labors and animal comfort; but what is 
that misunderstood and conventionalized word worship, rightly understood, 
but the expression of the most intense love and devotion, which serves 
another with enthusiasm and delight? The mother worships her child and the 
father worships her! 
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3ut man’s ignorance for scores of centuries does not 
hinder the operation of any law. The power of ancient 
India decayed and fell when tainted by the baseness of 
conjugal brutality, while from the feeble tribes of the Italian 
peninsula there rose the power that dominated in splendor over 
the greater portion of the world. 

Woman under Roman law was never subject to polygamy 
or other oriental degradation, and although in the ancient 
Roman law the head of the family had a despotic power in 
which the rights and existence cf the woman were entirely 
merged as in the old British law, stated by Blackstone, the 
more generous nature of the Roman people changed all this, 
and the status of woman was elevated in the Roman Empire, 
as from the opposite cause it was degraded in India. Under 
the Roman law the relations of the sexes were more just 
than in modern Europe. The husband acquired no authority 
over his wife’s property or earnings. She retained all and 
could do with it as she pleased, yet as in modern law, the 
father retained the control of the offspring. The social 
position of woman was honored and there was nothing to 
degrade her nature. She was not even subject to the control 
acquired by indissoluble marriage, but readily escaped from 
an unfortunate alliance. Thus was woman then dowered 
with rights which, in the present century, she has only begun 
to acquire by persistent agitation and appeal to humanity. 
With poetic justice Rome became the mistress of the world, 
for her ferocity was expended not upon woman, but upon 
the surrounding barbarians. ‘The Romans in their march to 
universal dominion found the most formidable resistance in 
the Germanic race, among whom the honorable position 
of woman attracted the notice of Tacitus. 

To-day the most jealous restraint upon woman in Europe is 
found in the southwest, the Spanish peninsula, accompanied by 
the most backward condition of European progress, and in the 
southeast, where the polygamous Turk discards and expels 
his wife at pleasure, and insists that her face shall be shut 
up and concealed from society, as her mind, too, has been 
shut up and deprived of proper intelligence. In his Moham- 
medan ignorance, and unprincipled misrule, the Turk seems 
an anachronism in Europe, and is regarded as the * sick man,” 
whose continued life depends upon the forbearance of his 
neighbors. 
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A true religion would have placed woman in her normal 
position, and thereby redeemed the race, but the religions 
generated in barbarian ages, when physical force alone was 
respected, partook of the barbarism of the times and proved 
her greatest calamities by hindering the evolution of the 
generous sentiments which would have done her justice. 
Brahminism, Buddhism, and Confucianism have enslaved 
her, Brahminism being her most formidable enemy. 
Mohammedanism had more of promise in its martial energy 
and talent, its temperance and fanatical earnestness. 

Saracen wealth and enlightment preserved human civiliza- 
tion from the ninth to the thirteenth century when Christian 
Europe was in the utmost moral debasement and ignorance, 
and it was by a narrow margin that Europe escaped from 
becoming Mohammedan by force of arms. But Mohammedan- 
ism is not the true friend of woman and, therefore, despite its 
other virtues, it must be accounted to a certain extent the 
foe of humanity, like all false religions. 

The fate of woman under Mohammedanism is far better 
than under Brahminism, but it is a condition of inferiority, 
ignorance, and abject snbmission toa master who may dismiss 
her at pleasure. Unecucated, hampered by social law and 
compelled to hide her face, she has no career, and is inca- 
pable of any higher development than social servitude and 
maternal duties to which some of the opponents of woman 
suffrage in this country think she should be confined. 

Yet Mohammedanism has been less repressive and degrad- 
ing to woman than other oriental systems, and consequently 
has not realized so deadly a blighting influence among its 
people. It has been, and is to-day, the most vigorous and 
aggressive of oriental systems, and in Africa it is far more 
successful in propagandism than the Christian missions. 

Of all ancient religions, Christianity alone (if thereby we 
mean the doctrines of Jesus Christ carried out in an enlight- 
ened manner) offers a prospect of redemption to woman and 
humanity. 

The law of love to man and God demands the perfecting 
of woman, which is the elevation of society to-lay and 
posterity in the future, a duty to which all else should yield. 
No doubt to many, as individuals, there is given, under the 
exaltation of religious sentiment, that love which makes their 
lives a blessing to all around them, and creates the perfect 
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family from which there comes a noble offspring. But this 
sporadic energy of love and duty is purely individual and 
does not become a social movement. 

If, however, we speak of institutional Christianity — the 
combination originally of State and Church, modified by 
Paganism and moulded by superstitious and fanatical eccle- 
siastics —a matter of traditional authority and blind faith 
not even rationally based on its Bible, and from which mod- 
ern scholarship is very slowly releasing itself, we can find 
little in this beneficial to woman.* In place of the freedom of 
Pagan Rome, Church Christianity has substituted the indis- 
soluble marriage — the absolute authority of the husband, the 
enforced silence of the wife, the loss of all her rights, a condi- 
tion of civil death in coverture. In old English law, which 
recognized man and wife as baron and femme, the murder of 
the wife by the husband had a light punishment, but the 
killing the husband by the wife was a crime like red-handed 
treason, which might even be punished by burning alive. 

Though less oppressive than Moslemism, Churchism has 
been the foe of woman’s progress. Yet woman is educated 
to love the chains that bind her, whether Moslem or Christian. 
Sut no system derived from the ignorance of antiquity can 
restrain the progress of American freedom of thought and 
generosity of sentiment. 

Every lover who realizes tlie purity of sentiment, the 
depth of devotion and intuitive penetration of the woman to 
whom he is willing to pledge his life, realizes the sacrilegious 
nature of the old conventionalities that would hamper or 
oppress such a soul. It is the mutual movement of man and 
woman which is making obsolete every rule and fashion based 
upon the thought of woman’s inferiority and unfitness for 
any career to which she aspires. 





* Leeky’s “‘ History of European Morals” says: ‘‘ Woman was represented 
as the door of hell, or the mother of allills. She should be ashamed of the 
very thought that she is a woman. She should live in continual penance 
on account of the curses she has brought into the world. She should be 
ashamed of her dress, for it is the memorial of her fall. She should be espe- 
cially ashamed of her beauty, for it is the most potent instrument of the 
demon” (Vol. 2, p. 338). Jobasks: ‘‘ How can he be clean that is born of a 
woman?” (xxv. 4.) A council ef the sixth century forbade women_ to 
receive the Eucharist in their hands on account of their impurity. The Tal- 
mud, which prohibits the instruction of daughters, appointed as a daily 
prayer for Jews: “ Blessed art Thou, O Lord, that Thou hast not made me a 
Gentile, an idiot, or a woman.” Jewish prejudices were engrafted by Paul 
upon Christianity, and it was even at one time believed in Italy that women 
had no souls, and Scripture was quoted to prove it 
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The pragmatic question of superiority and _ inferiority 
between the sexes is but the coarse suggestion of trading, 
jockeying intellect. The rose and the lily, the peach and 
apple, the grape and fig, are admirable in their kind, but 
their kinds are distinct, and they are not to be measured as 
homogeneous quantities. Man and woman differ in body, in 
brain, and in soul; and this difference it would require a 
special essay to state and explain. This difference is the 
embodied wisdom of the Creator, and makes the perfect 
humanity when the development of each is complete, making 
the complementary and supplementary relations which create 
the power and harmony of the moral universe. 

America will have the proud pre-eminence of entering first 
the sphere of love and duty —of giving to woman a sphere 
which all other nations have denied —reproducing and 
enlarging the Roman virtue aloof from Roman vice and 
crime, and thus assuring to the great republic a nobler des- 
tiny than that of Rome. Reason affirms and history proves 
that in this virtue lies the future greatness of our Republic. 
“ In hoe signo vinces.” 

The darkness that rests upon Asia and the midnight that 
enshrouds Africa,* where woman has no rights, where devas- 
tation, slaughter, and slavery are chronic conditions, have 
their appointed time to pass away in the illumination of 
which the American Republic is the destined centre. 

The march of evolution has gone on with the course of the 
sun, continually westward. The completion of its cosmic 
circle comes in America, consummating at the Pacific coast. 
Is that the crowning end, or is its circle to be renewed? Will 
the tide flow on, awakening Asia to a new life and thus go 
on through ages unfolding a divine plan ? 

The day ends at San Francisco. In crossing the wide 
Pacific we leave that day behind and begin to count anew for 
another day. The moral and physical are strangely parallel. 
When we cross the Pacific we encounter a new day and 
moral sunrise in Japan. We find a people in fresh, un- 
tainted youth, nearer than travellers have ever found any 





* The Australian blacks are lower than the Bosjesman or any other 
African race. These naked savages obtain a wife by knocking down a 
woman with a club, and treat her with less respect than their dogs. Snakes, 
lizards, grubworms, and half rotten flesh are their food: and their intelli- 
gence 1s not sufficient to comprehend any number over five. The house of 
the Australian savage is a pile of brush into which he crawls. 
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nation to the fabled innocence of the golden age. Less 
robust and grasping, but more alert and active than the 
races that have dominated in the long cycle that ends on the 
Pacific. The perpetual amiability, refinement, and gentleness 
of these people is a wonder to the Western world. Their 
homes are homes of simplicity, harmony, and happiness. The 
Caucasian traveller is charmed and longs to renew his visit. 
The practical equality of the sexes and freedom from all 
oppression has been insured, not by religions or ancient cus- 
toms, to which woman has ‘never been indebted, but by the 
love which is in the nature of the people, and which has 
overcome the barbarous influence of Buddhism, the love 
which emancipated Roman women and is emancipating 
woman to-day everywhere. 

Life in Japan is a perpetual round of courtesy, even in the 
humblest classes, of which no other society gives any exam- 
ple. The attractive aspect of the country, the universal 
cleanliness which has never been equalled elsewhere, the hu- 
mane administration of law, and the universal humanity are-a 
striking contrast to China. We have found in Japan a people 
whose high ethical nature has nothing to gain but much to 
lose by contact with foreigners, but who, unlike the stolid 
Chinese, are rapidly appropriating all the arts and sciences of 
Europe. 

The demand for woman suffrage has already been made 
by «a Japanese lady, Ausanose. Kita, and it is quite possible 
that the full fruition of woman’s hopes may be realized in 
Japan by her graceful and cultivated women more completely 
than in any other country; and if this be realized, it must 
follow that Japan shall lead in the second cycle of cosmic 
progress, which will be pre-eminently the cycle of woman. 

This cosmie view of the question has left us no time to 


or 
1g 


consider the details or the peculiarities of woman’s sphere. 
Her sphere in a cosmic sense is that of the Mistress of Des- 
tiny, for which high rank she should be empowered with ad/ 
that we ean give her. well assured that it will be her delight 
then to do all that she ean for the betterment of the world 
and perfection of her home, seeking an education materially 
different, and duties materially different from those of man 
and joyfully claiming her own sphere. 

Woman in America is pleading for the full realization of 
her proper sphere, but she is greatly embarrassed by false 
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education, by frowning conservative and sectarian sentiment, 
and by the modesty which oppresses those who have to assert 
their own merits and claims. The man who speaks in their 
behalfshas no such embarrassment; but where are the men for 
the noblest crusade that a sad history has ever made possible ? 

African negro slavery has roused statesmen and nations. 
Laws have been enacted, armies have marched and battled, 
millions have been expended. Wilberforce and Clarkson, 
Phillips and Garrison, Sumner and Lincoln, and a co- 
operating host, have rolled back the tide of negro slavery, 
but WOMAN SLAVERY, @ hundred-fold greater in extent, has 
called in vain upon human heroism. The moans of the 
oppressed for unnumbered centuries have been heard in all 
barbarian lands, and not unheard among the civilized. But 
it is the nature of woman to suffer uncomplainingly, to die 
in silence out of a world that would not shelter her; she 
starves, but does not strike for wages as men do; she submits 
to masculine brutality, and conceals the crime of her 
oppressor. Every great city, even in our own land, has 
numberless stories of oppression. And in all nations women 
have been crushed under that form of slavery which is baser 
and more degrading than all other forms —the slavery of 
lust. In ignorance, in starving poverty, in friendless help- 
lessness, they are dragged down and crushed as loathsome 
creatures, by the enormous power of a hard-hearted society, 
led by the millionaire, the pharisee, and the hoodlum. And 
this worid-wide wrong must continue until in equality, in 
justice, in honor, and in financial independence, this great 
crime shall become impossible. 

Can it not be made a principle of American civilization that 
no woman living under our political power and protection 
shail ever realize injustice and oppression? and may we not 
send forth the missionaries of humanity to all nations, to rouse 
their moral sense and stir their women to think and to demand 
emancipation? Cannot the moral power of the world be en- 
listed for the redemption of woman in all lands? No saint 
or hero has ever lived or died for a nobler or a grander cause. 
To Gladstone and Carnot, to Bismarck, Crispi and Castellar we 
submit this question, and to a score of American statesmen 
who have begun to think of woman’s rights. 





THE DIVORCE PROBLEM. 


BY RABBI SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 


MAGAZINES, periodicals, and even daily newspapers have 
of late been discussing a subject of great importance. 
Efforts are being made to bring about the issue of a national, 
uniform law which shall regulate divorces, and in anticipa- 
tion of this coming event the matter has been taken up and 
discussed by the ablest writers of this and other countries. 
How did the stir come about ? 

Some thoughtful people had observed that the dockets in 
the divorce courts have for years been kept full to overflow- 
ing, and that no matter how many cases were disposed of, still 
new cases kept on coming. These people formed, therefore, a 
league or a society with the intention of stopping what 
they considered an evil, and being of a rational turn of 
mind, made it their first business to obtain statistics. « Fig- 
ures don’t lie,” they thought, and they set at once to work 
with earnestness and diligence to collect figures. When 
they had them together, neatly rubricated and carefully 
added up, they found— what? That within twenty years, 
from 1867 to 1887, the number of cases in which it was 
found necessary to entirely sever marital unions had _ trebled 
not alone in the United States of America but all over the 
world. These were bad signs,—as they believed,—symp- 
toms of a wide-spread corruption of morals. Something, 
they said, must be speedily done to prevent these ravages 
and Congress was petitioned to look into this matter and 
to issue some law which its wisdom should suggest as 
being proper to fight the evil. 

The proposed legislation, whatever the wording will be, 
can be either affirmative or negative. Either divorces are to 
be entirely prohibited; divorced persons are to be pro- 
hibited to remarry; the consummation of marriages is to be 
submitted to a great deal of red tape; or the right of 
divorce is to be granted as heretofore with perhaps only a 
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few restrictions which then, of course, are to be the same all 
over the United States. There’is no third way. The ques- 
tion necessarily turns around the pivotal points; is divorce 
the right and just thing or isit wrong and productive of evil ? 

This very question has courted discussion of late from all 
possible points of view, from the religious standpoint, from 
the standpoint of the statesman, from the standpoint of the 
national economist, and finally from the standpoint of the 
moralist, and yet no conclusions whatsoever seem to have 
been reached. 

It seems to me, however, that profound, conscientious, and 
well-meaning as the writers of the different articles have 
been, they have all started from wrong premises and if I 
take courage to add my opinions to the list of those expressed 
by the ablest writers in the land, I do so, because I shall 
start from an entirely different point of view. 


I. 


I appreciate highly the labors of the association or of that 
gentleman who, instructed by the association, did the work of 
collecting all the data, figures, and statistics in regard to the 
puzzling question of divorce. It must have been an enor- 
mous. work, yet what has he proven? Let me rather state 
what he has not proven. He has not proven that previous 
to the year “67 better and healthier conditions prevailed. 
He has not proven that in previous centuries, during the 
Middle Ages, or in the times of antiquity, divorces were of 
less frequency than they are now, because statistics in regard 
to those ages are not obtainable. He has not proven that 
although the Catholic Church did not grant divorces, the 
state of morality was any better then, than it is in our 
days with the divorce courts running at full speed. He 
has not proven that family life then was happier than it 
seems to be at present; because, for all such information, 
statistics are lacking. Finally, he has not shown what 
are the causes of the increase in divorces during the last 
twenty years and he, like the rest of the writers who expressed 
an opinion on this subject, started, therefore, with the 
presumption that morality was on the decline and that the 
occurrence of so many divorces was merely the symptom that 
indicates the corruption of morals. Not one of the writers 
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(as far as I have seen) has thought that the changes at 
present going on in all our social conditions may have 
something to do with the evil, and that inasmuch as this 
transition manifests itself now more strongly than it ever 
did or could before, it must be followed also by strange 
symptoms, such, for example, as denote that these changes 
and transition have reached also the family. If the reader 
will permit me to contrast former ages with the present, 
he will see how changed social conditions bring about or 
must bring about changes in the family life. 

In former ages women were brought up in utter depend- 
ency. They were trained only for home life, and, depend- 
ing in the unmarried state upon father or brothers, they 
became dependent in the married state upon a husband. <A 
spinster or a widow was always looked upon with com- 
miseration as being helpless, as needing somebody’s assist- 
ance. Individualism was, furthermore, highly developed. 
A family was self-sufficient for itself. Meals could not 
easily be obtained out of the house. The making, washing, 
and mending of clothes was a home affair. The father of 
a house attended to his trade or profession, the mother to 
the management of the house; one was utterly dependent 
upon the aid and the co-operation of the other. The de- 
mands of life were not as onerous and exacting as they are 
to-day, and the little that was needed was obtained with 
less exertion than it is now. 

The invention of machinery, and the introduction of rail- 
ways, steamships, telegraphs, telephones, etc., have brought 
the human kind nearer to one another. 

They have demonstrated the fact that one cannot live with- 
out the other, that humanity is one great unit, and thus all 
former conditions are changed. Aided and made possible by 
them, education has spread and woman has been made inde- 
pendent, a rival to man in every branch in which formerly 
he held the monopoly. A woman who can earn a livelihood 
as well as any man, must necessarily feel her independence, 
and whenever a difference of opinion arises she cannot see 
why she should yield inasmuch as she knows she could 
support herself without being aided by her husband. This 
feeling of independence magnifies the least trouble, and 


causes a state of imaginary unhappiness that otherwise would 
not have been thought of. Neither is the husband dependent 
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upon his partner to such an extent as formerly. Take one 
case out of the thousands of our young couples. He is in 
the employ of some business house, she a book-keeper, or 
a typewriter in another, if she is not a doctor, a lawyer, or 
God knows what else. They are boarding and take their 
dinners at the restaurant nearest to their places of business. 
Their clothes are bought already made; their washing 
is done by the Chinaman. They meet after working-hours 
ut the supper table. Children they have none, or, if they 
have one or two, they are given in care of strangers. If 
a difference of opinion springs up between this couple, 
how easily does each think himself wronged and how easily 
does such a gap widen until it cannot be bridged over, and 
each not needing aid of the other, asks the courts for a 
dissolution of the bonds the law has twisted around them, 
which seem to them unbearable. The independence that the 
new order of things has brought to women, the equality 
upon which they have been placed with men and the change 
that has come about in all the social conditions has shaken 
the very foundation of family life. 

Writers on this subject have started with the axiom that 
the family is the foundation of the State and the corner-stone 
of human society, but they have utterly ignored the fact that 
we are drifting into conditions in which the present concep- 
tion of family life will find no ground or will at least be too 
harrow. 

The purposes for which families were built in former ages 


have ceased to be (in some measure at least) the purposes 
for which they are established at present. This leads me to 
the second point. 


II. 


All the writers on this subject have presumed that people 
marry for the sake of establishing a family ; that in the first 
place they desire to fulfil their duties to their country as well 
as to humanity by entering into the married state. After hav- 
ing established such a co-partnership, people are said to 
become conscious of their parental duties and the regard for 
the welfare of their children to become then an important 
factor in their union. The gratification of the amorous pas- 
sion with which nature has endowed every living creature 
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has not been taken into consideration by any of these 
writers, or if they have condescended to grant to it some 
acknowledgment they have treated it as a mere nothing, 
as merely one of the minor incidents of married life to 
which both sexes generally are or ought to be utterly indiffer- 
ent. Starting thus from a presumptioa which is not founded 
upon the observation of action they could not but arrive at 
wrong conclusions. They have reversed the order of things 
and their tower stands upon the steeple instead of a broad 
foundation. 

When the time arrives, the sexes are drawn to each other 
by feelings over which they have little control. Nature 
demands the propagation of every species she has brought 
forth and the act by which that comes about, inborn as it is in 
every being, is as sacred as any other that is performed to 
support life. There is nothing in it that is criminal or 
shameful, and to ignore the force of passion is a hypocrisy 
which ought not to be tolerated and surely has no place in a 
discussion of so ponderous a subject. Inasmuch as the 
natural consequences of the gratification of this passion are 
children, and inasmuch as their feeble condition during 
infaney and childhood demands somebody’s care, inasmuch as 
the mother becomes incapacitated to attend to many labors 
through the duties imposed upon her by motherhood, it 
came about most naturally and logically that the parents 
should remain together and establish what we call a home or 
a family; that the husband assumed the duty of protecting 
and supporting mother and children, and that the mother 
took upon herself all duties which the husband was unable to 
fulfil, but to which she could attend. This co-operation and 
division of labor for a certain common end brings about that 
ideal friendship between husband and wife which by our 
novel writers is dwelt upon so constantly, and which is 
assigned by them the place of a cause instead of being called 
what it is, in fact, an effect. This ideal friendship or ideal 
love is the effect of a union and not its cause, and the latter 
must be sought for in the very working of nature that pruri- 
ency ignores so determinedly. 

While the statisticians may be able to bring long tables of 
figures by which to show the reasons divorces are petitioned 
for, they will never be able to show the thousands of true 
reasons which were actually the causes for the disruption. 
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These will always remain a secret in the divorce courts, and 
unless the collector of statistics is able to pry open the 
mouths of physicians and to tabularize their experiences, 
he will never be able either to show the reai causes for the 
alleged greater frequency of divorces in our age, or to pre- 
scribe a remedy to be obtained by legislative means. 


Il. 


A third error into which most writers on this subject have 
fallen is that their sympathy for the weaker sex has led them 
to presume that women are in all cases the sufferers. While 
some of them advocated that no divorce should be granted 
in order to save the woman from the difficulty of strug- 
gling for her support, and perhaps that of her children, un- 
aided by her husband at the time of life when the bloom of 
youth having faded away she has ceased to be attractive, ind 
from the jealeusy created by seeing the same man married to 
another woman, others have insisted that divorce should 
be granted also for the sake of saving the woman from the 
miseries which the living with a man unworthy of her 
affection, and still more unworthy of her respect, implies. 
While it may be true that whenever a union is dissolved the 
woman may appear to be the greater sufferer, partly because 
love of children is stronger in the female than in the male 
sex, and partly because our social conditions have not yet 
placed her in the state of perfect equality with men, i is 
not true that men as a rule are the ones to be blamed 
for domestic unhappiness, that men are always the gainers 
in the untwisting of the marriage tie, or that they are always 
the ones who, for the sake of diversion, are eager to annul 
their pledges. Experience rather teaches that the life of 
many a man has been made miserable beyond endurance, or 
entirely wrecked through the failure of the wife to aid him 
properly and to make his domestic life a happy one. Where 
is the statistician who will collect the cases in which inebriety 
and consequent brutality on the part of the husband have 
been caused by an unscrupulous, thoughtless, or silly wife? 
« Love,” as the proverb says, “is blind.” Having been 
attracted and infatuated by each other’s charms, the sexes 
generally do not reflect nor can they reflect rationally upon 
each other’s true social merits. They see of each other only 
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the outward forms and these even at their best. If ever, 
during the days of courtship, undesirable traits of character 
rise for a moment to the surface, the senses are too much 
befogged to observe them, or not to find some excuse for 
them, or not to find in them additional charms. Why, there- 
fore, should a person’s life remain miserable forever and 
spread this misery even over generations to come, merely 
because at twenty he or she did not carry on his or her 
shoulders the head of a person of fifty years of age? If, on 
the one hand, divorces shall not be deemed permissible, legis- 
lation to such an effect ought to be inspired by the wish to 
benefit oth the contracting parties ; and if, on the other hand, 
legislation should deem divorces admissible, its restrictive 
measures ought not to be one-sided, favoring one party, but 
ought to be equitable to both. 


IV. 


The question whether divorce should be permissible or not 
must not be treated from a religious standpoint, because 
religion as such has nothing to do with it. In former ages, 
when the alleged supervision of all petty human affairs by 


the divinity was needed, and, therefore, the priests took 
hold officially of all contracts made between man and man, 
marriages and divorces were made by them a matter to be 
submitted to their jurisdiction. The division of labor in 
our days has taken from the church the law business, and has 
given that over to the State. The State and the legal fra- 
ternity are, therefore, the authorities to legislate in regard to 
the permissibility of divorces. 

Neither must the subject be considered from a sentimental 
standpoint. Pity is not allowed to interfere in our courts 
of justice in favor of a man who has done wrong. His 
offence may be looked upon as one that deserves sympathy, 
but right must remain right. If, for instance, a man owes a 
debt to another and by paying it he will become a pauper, 
we may commiserate him, but it would be unjust to pass judg- 
ment to the effect that he need not pay his creditor. <A 
legislative body that is to prescribe under what conditions 
people should or should not be permitted to dissolve their 
marriage contract, must carefully examine into the cause 
from which the desire for separation springs. Furthermore, 
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the rights of either of the two parties must be carefully 
guarded, no matter whether the one or the other will be the 
better able to bear the consequences. Special care will be 
needed finally to provide for that third party in the con- 
tract, which has made no pledges whatsoever, which has 
assumed no responsibility, but which is the greatest sufferer 
when the contract is annulled, viz., the child. Easy as it is 
to recommend that such care be taken by the legislator, 
it is difficult to recommend the right means. The necessity 
for a family springs up through the child, and if it were 
not for the safety and the protection of the child divorce- 
legislation would be an easy matter. The more we come to 
see that the child is not so much the property of the parents 
as it is a part of society; that, if society demands of the 
young citizen the acceptance of all the laws made without 
his consent, it takes upon itself not only the responsibility 
of protecting him against injuries, but the duty of preparing 
him for the position he will be afterward assigned in the 
community, —the more the question presses itself upon us, 
whether the State, the community, or the nation ought not to 
assume guardianship over the child, from the moment such a 
duty can be properly fulfilled by it. So far the community 
has learned to take care of the mental development of the 
future citizen. The school system, which is both compulsory 
and free, takes the child for some hours, each day during 
many years, from the care of its parents, and brings him up 
to become a useful citizen. So far the State provides him 
with books, stationery, and all such implements needed for 
the cultivation of the mind. Itis only a short step, and sooner 
or later it will be taken, when the child will become in all 
respects the ward of the State, when it will be supported by 
the State, in case such a support is needed, as in a very near 
time it will be taken entirely out of the hands of parents, 
who, through their intemperance or immorality, are unfit to 
make useful citizens out of their children. All this is merely 
a question of time, and whenever this time arrives, the ques- 
tion of divorce will settle itself in the simplest and easiest 
Way. 

In the meantime, legislators ought not to be guided in their 
decisions by notions that were current in the past. They 
ought to take into consideration that new conditions have 
influenced and changed the very essentials of the family. 
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They ought not ignore the fact that people of a higher 
intelligence feel the miseries which follow a conjugal 
partnership that is, at the same time, not a congenial one, 
more strenuously than people gifted with less intelligence. 
Neither ought they allow themselves to be guided by the 
sentimentalism which, created by a former age, still holds a 
monopoly in the novelistic literature of to-day, but they 
ought to consider the task before them with the eye of the 
philosopher. They ought finally to cover by their legislative 
acts, the rights of all parties concerned, the rights of the 
woman, of the man, and particularly of the child. 





GODIN’S “SOCIAL PALACE.” 


BY LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


In the fall of 1886 I spent three months studying the so- 
called Familistére in the little French town of Guise, living 
in the institution, in daily intercourse with its inhabitants, 
and with every opportunity of examining everything and 
everybody. Iam thus able to give a true account of this 
unique social experiment, which is more than can be said of 
the writer who some years ago gave a glowing description 
of itin Harper's Magazine, and others who have done the 
same thing ina couple of English periodicals, for they evi- 
dently had never seen the place; for that purpose I shall 
be outspoken and frank both in regard to the institution and 
its late founder, as far as it is pertinent. I wish at the start 
to lay emphasis on the point that, notwithstanding the 
severe criticisms to be found in this paper, the institution is 
richly worth the study I gave to it, and that it is a great pity 
that our employers and our workingmen know so little about 
it. It is to be hoped that the few pages which Gilman in his 
hook, entitled Profit-sharing, devotes to it will arouse 
some attention, but it is needful for a proper judgment to 
know not alone its good points, but also its defects, which 
are very serious indeed. There are three points of view 
from which to look at it: as a home, as a “profit-sharing ” 
experiment, and as a social and intellectual centre. The 
result I reached is, that in the second respect it is an almost 
marvellous success, and in the others just as pronounced a 
failure. 

The Familistére is the only instance in the world of a busi- 
ness enterprise, founded on Fourier’s principles, meeting with 
financial success. This is not to say enough. Founded in 
1860, it has during late years more than ever achieved a 
splendid material prosperity, and its future is assured. As 
our old citizens know, Americans almost went wild in the 
forties over similar schemes and started several dozens of 
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«« Phalansteries,”” that all failed — another reason to commend 
this French experiment to the attention of Americans. The 
peculiar feature of Fourier’s plans are: the “unitary home,” 
an immense structure to accommodate about two thousand 
persons, and co-operative labor, the fruits of which to be 
divided among Labor, Capital, and Talent. 

This “ unitary home” was unfortunately Godin’s hobby, as 
it was Fourier’s. The former considered it the very kernel 
of his experiment, as is evident from the space it occupies in 
his publications and the grandiloquent title he gave it of the 
“Social Palace.” That is the first and profound mistake, for 
everyone who is full of these glowing descriptions and then 
sees it for the first time must ne cessarily experience a pain- 
ful shock, and become prejudiced against all about it that is 
really good, Guise is an old, village- looking town, with 
about 8,000 inhabitants, situated half-w: Ly between Paris and 
Metz. In the outskirts of it is found the Familistére. The 
principal narrow street opens into a vast space, most dreary, 
without grass or a single tree, generally muddy. To your right, 
three insignificant buildings, “the schools and the theatre ; i in 
the distance on the same side, a number of low buildings, the 
foundry and workshops, and in front of you the wonderful 
Palace. Imagine a huge, four-story American tenement- 
house of red bricks, and you have it exactly. This impres- 
sion only deepens on closer acquaintance. You were told of 
comforts, even luxuries, and you expect at least the comforts 
of the American or English middle classes; you find every- 
where what is necessary to life, and that you find in abun- 
dance; but beside this you meet simply with the comforts of 
the very lowest classes. It is an immense, scrupulously clean 
tenement-house, that is all. 

The whole institution contains 1,800 people, and _ is 
intended finally for 2,000. Eight hundred were sheltered in 
a structure, lately erected in an out-of-the-way place, precisely 
similar to the one Iam describing. This one thus accommo- 
dates one thousand persons. The whole ‘Social Palace” is 
550 feet long, and 120 feet deep, divided into three parallelo- 
grams, a centre and two wings. You enterthrough gateways, 
open in summer, and furnished in winter with swinging doors, 
and thus gain access to an inner court, one in eac +h parallelo- 
gram. Here the de ‘pression will naturally grow upon you, for 
us the outside is a vast, unadorned expanse of brick, so you 
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have before you in the courts four white walls, pierced by a 
number of windows, a glass roof overhead and along each of 
the three stories a narrow gallery all around — but not a 
particle of ornament or what beautifies life anywhere; not 
a tree, not a flower, not a bird anywhere. I fully believe 
that not one pet animal was in the whole place during the 
months I spent there. Everywhere something sad and 
dreary, but of that more further on. 

The first story is given up to offices and the co-operative 
stores. To get to the living-rooms, you must go to one of 
the corners of the court, ascend the stair-case there and walk 
along the galleries, on which the apartments open. These 
galleries are also a sort of covered sidewalk, on which 
you can, in inclement weather, take a promenade all around 
the inside of the three courts, and by ascending from one gal- 
lery to another, make a tour of three-fourths of an English mile. 
In looking through the windows into the apartments you find 
other evidences of lack of real comfort. Godin, who with his 
family occupied a suite of apartments in one corner, certainly 
furnishes them handsomely and even richly; but with that 
exception, and perhaps half a dozen others, the floors of red 
brick are perfectly bare, and as a rule table-cloths are dis- 
pensed with. The covered courts are not without their draw- 
hacks; though the ventilation is generally excellent, it is 
found impossible to do away with the very oppressive odor 
that arises about mealtime from the cooking of such a num- 
ber of households, for each family prepares its own food. 
Again, when in the morning, noon, and evening the children 
play in the stone-paved courts, their noise, thrown back from 
the bare walls and the roof, is almost deafening, and is enough 
to prevent any study in the apartments that look to the 
inside. I must not omit to add, that there is behind the 
Familistére a plot of ground with grassy parts and trees, and 
a very handsome garden with fruit trees which formerly was 
(;odin’s private property, but which I understand now has 
heen presented to the Society. Nevertheless, with the good 
things thrown in, I am sure that American workingmen with 
their liking for privacy and independent ways of living, would 
give such a “unitary home” a wide berth. 

But the Familistére is, as just intimated, not alone a home, 
but since 1877 an association, a joint-stock company, owning 
the grounds, buildings, and business, which consists in the 
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manufacture of all kinds of heating apparatus,— an associa- 
tion, moreover, from which pauperism is banished. That is 
the feature that should make the Familistére world-renowned, 
a feature that might play a most important réle in the indus- 
trial evolution, if our employers were only —I will not say 
less selfish, but simply — more broad-minded and progressive. 
This is the feature to which Gilman confines himself in his 
book, but in order to bring it into proper relief, it is necessary 
to add something by way of comment. 

First, it should be emphasized that both the success and 
the failures of the Familistére are equally due to the individu- 
ality of Godin. He has stamped himself on the whole. It 
is due to him, in the first place, to his business ability and 
sagacity, that the foundry has been profitable from the very 
start, and that his stoves have been in great demand all over 
France and the surrounding countries, without which, of 
course, all other plans would have miscarried. ‘To this, 
again, it is due, that the workmen have never been idle one 
workday, that their hours have been somewhat less than 
elsewhere in France is customary, to wit, ten hours a day 
instead of twelve, and their regular wages somewhat higher. 
Now comes the crowning feature that may be said to consist 
of two parts. The first part consists in this, that to a greater 
or less extent ever since 1860 Godin established three differ- 
ent funds, which in English may be called the aid, the sick, 
and the pension funds. A table is made up of the necessaries 
of life for a male and a female adult and for children, and 
this table determines the minimum expenses of a household. 
If a family of a given number of members do not together 
earn in the Familistére the minimum wages, the deficit is made 
up for them from the aid fund. The two other funds explain 
themselves. In 1888 there were forty-five pensioners who 
had retired from active service on account of old age and 
injuries received. 

The second partis more remarkable. It is a scheme to have 
the whole Familistére and business little by little pass from 
the possession of Godin, or his heirs, into the hands of the 
Association. It is to that end that a fourth fund, the 
Reserve fund, is established. 

This is the way these various funds are established: Out 
of the income, first of all, wages and interest on the 
capital invested are paid; then out of the profits the first 
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three funds receive their share and the expenses of the schools 
are paid, and the balance of the profits are then divided as 
follows: twenty-five per cent. goes to the reserve fund ; 
twenty-live per cent. to the administration, to bring out 
talent; and the remainder is paid as a bonus to capital and 
labor, in the proportion of interest to wages; if f. i. 
during one year eight times as much was paid in wages as in 
interest, the latter receives one-eighth the bonus that labor 
does. All workmen, however, do not receive the same amount ; 
they are divided into three classes, of which those in the first 
class get twice, and those in the second one and a half times 
as much as those in the third class. Al this intricacy is due to 
the Fourieristic idea of rewarding Labor, Capital, and Talent. 
These bonuses, however, are not paid in cash, but in shares, 
and in that way and by virtue of the reserve fund it is, that 
the transfer is intended to be made. 

Now it is precisely in the first part of what has here been 
said, the establishment of the aid, sick. and pension funds, 
that Godin ought to be a shining light to our capitalistic 
employers. What an immense relief it would be, if pauper- 
ism were abolished in these United States! If in all cur 
factories and workshops there was an insurance against 
crushing poverty, against the miseries resulting from illness 
and old age! And the result lies precisely in the hands of 
our employers. That is the merit of Godin, that he has 
shown them the way. They need only followin his footsteps. 
For Godin was a social benefactor in his own way, as he 
had a right to be. There was not much sentiment in him, 
except it be the sentiment of ambition, as will appear from 
the following words which he repeatedly spoke to me. Of 
course, I give only the general effect of his words : — 

“TI have not founded this institution at all from love 
of the persons under this roof” (this I might well believe, as 
will be seen later on); “I have founded it to show to the world 
and my fellow-capitalists how to proceed to abolish la misére, 
and make the working classes contented. I have presented 
them a model. I have, further, been very careful to show 
that they can do it without being a cent out of pocket. I 
might have been a philanthropist, but I did not want to be; 
I should not have accomplished my object in that way. I 
have not given away one cent. I have made more money, 
and am making more in this way than I could possibly have 
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made the old way. That is what I wanted to show to the 
world.” 

And the books certainly show he spoke the truth. Thus in 
1883 he enjoyed this substantial income : 

Interest at 5 per cent. on his capital, 154,521 francs. 
Salary as Director, 15,000 ,, 
Bonus on his Labor as Director, 65,172 ,, 
Bonus on the interest of his Capital, 24.646 ,, 
257 ,339f., or $52,000. 

During the last five years $1,000,000 were distributed as 
bonus; of this sum Godin had as his share $267,000, and all 
his workmen $734,000. 

Is it not remarkable that with such a showing our capital- 
ists do not take more kindly to profit-sharing? that they are 
not broad-minded enough to see that it is decidedly to their 
advantage ? It is they who must move. I have never heard 
that workingmen have objected, though some undoubtedly 
might think it at bottom an imposition, since they must 
themselves create the fund in which they are to share, so that 
it is their employers rather than they who get a * bonus.” 

In concluding this branch I shall note some failures. At 
one time Godin established a restaurant, to save the house- 
wives the trouble of cooking. That did not succeed. Again, 
there is no doubt that the co-operative stores are not a suc- 
cess. Great trouble has been taken to bake the very best 
bread, and keep the best stock of groceries. But a very 
great number still prefer to get things from the bakers and 
dealers in the town, whatever the reason may be. 

One day Godin, in his most boasting manner, said : —* I have 
solved the social problem; make France into 18,000 Familis- 
teres, and the problem is solved. This place is a true Socialist 
model.” 

No, Mr. Godin, there you were egregiously mistaken — and 
more, it was a blunder. The Familistére is in no sense a 
Socialist model; it is, as we now shall see, in some important 


respects the very reverse, and to represent this as the final 
outcome of social reforms has created a deplorable prejudice in 
many. 

In truth, I should very much deplore to see our United 
States made into 32,000 Familistéres, Though great would 
be the blessing in having pauperism abolished throughout our 
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land, I still declare I would not move a foot to help along such 
achange. What I mean is that a progress would be little desir- 
able which simply would consist in the stomachs of my fellow- 
citizens being filled and in material security for the future, 
unaccompanied by intellectual and social improvement. It is 
here the great defect of the Familistéres comes in. Intellectu- 
ally and socially the inhabitants of the “Social Palace” are 
on a low stage. 

I once broached this subject to Godin. He had to admit 
the facts, and excused himself by saying, that he from the 
start took and had to take the men of the neighborhood who 
offered themselves, that they constituted the great majority 
of his working force, and that the surrounding peasants were 
duller and more stupid than anywhere else in France. That is 
a very poor excuse. Godin with his ideas and intentions 
could easily have had his pick of the French artisans. I 
affirm, as already said, that the defects, as the success, are 
due to Godin’s personal qualities, and they fully explain 
them, too. It is necessary that I be both frank and plain. 

After I had got over my first disappointment I consoled 
myself, that I should soon learn something of the innumerable 
gatherings and societies which I, as a matter of course, 
assumed existed among them, and that I should be initiated 
into them. More particularly did I wait to hear the an- 
nouncement of the first public meeting, when I would learn 
the intellectual bias and originality of the various speakers, as 
one after another arose to discuss public questions, for I 
naturally supposed that nearly everybody would take an 
active part. After the lapse of a few days, I did hear, to my 
great satisfaction, that in the evening there would be held a 
public meeting in the interest of the Peace Society. I took 
my seat with hopes of being highly interested. Nearly every- 
body was there. A presiding officer took his seat, and Godin 
commenced a harangue that lasted fully an hour. After he 
got through, the audience was called upon to say something, 
hut to my great surprise no one responded. The meeting was 
declared adjourned and all left. Outside I asked a member 
whom I had learned to know as a very intelligent man, why 
he had not responded to the call. His reply was: “My 
friend, you do not yet know Mr. Godin. In alittle while you 
will find out that he does not like opposition, and more than 
that he does not want anybody to speak after him.” 
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Well, I did find out that Godin could not bear contra- 
diction, and I found out other personal characteristics, which 
in themselves are sufficient to account for all the defects of 
the institution. Just as large-minded as he was in business 
affairs, just as narrow was his intellect and just as uncultured 
his understanding. It perhaps is enough to say that he was 
an ardent Spiritualist, continually - holding seances in his 
apartments. At the same time his conceit was inordinate. I 
frequently heard his few intimates compare him to Buddha, 
Mohammed, and Jesus, and he took the flattery as a matter of 
course. Very often when I mentioned this or that celebrated 
man he interrupted me with, “ Bah, he did not found a Fam- 
tlistére ihe 

And his own lack of sociability amply explained the unsocial 
character of his workpeople. He sat in his apartment like a 
very king, with an imaginary line drawn around him that no 
one crossed except on business. But the followi ing statement 
is hard to believe of a man who styled himself a_ social 
reformer, yet I have it on the authority of several most 
intelligent men who had been a score of years in the Familis- 
tére. My readers may easily believe that a great many mar- 
riages, births, and deaths had taken place during all these 
years among so many people,— especially deaths, for, remark- 
able to say, the “Palace” is built upon a swamp, so that 
during my visit a funeral took place on an average every week. 
Yet with all these occasions of joy and sorrow, Godin had — 
so it was said — not once crossed the threshold of any of his 
people to press their hands or sympathize with them,— except 
when he accompanied a visitor on a tour of inspection over 
his domain. 

No one will after this wonder that my expectations about 
private gatherings were doomed to disappointment. But, 
nevertheless, it is deplorable that among 1,800 people, of 
whom about forty young people yearly * graduate ’ * from the 
schools of the Familisté 2re, NO Soc ie ty of any kind i is known 
yes, one: a brass band of young men exists, that often make a 
diabolie al noise with their practice. Very little reading is 
done. Godin showed me with great pride the * library,” 
‘free and open to all.” It was a small room, with a table 
around which some twenty could sit and read. I generally 
found half a dozen there. On Sunday forenoon the school- 
children are marched into the theatre, when one of the 
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teachers for an hour reads aloud Godin’s moral reflections 
from his books; the adults are invited to attend. I was told 
that in past years Godin had attempted to initiate his 
people into Spiritualism, by holding seances in the theatre on 
Sunday afternoons. But to the credit of * his people 2 they 
did not succeed. The schools which are highly extolled in 
the publications of the Familistére, are really only a little 
above the French common elementary schools. The moment 
the theatre was mentioned my readers, I am sure, thought 
that the talent of the institution exhibited itself there. Noth- 
ing of the kind. It is taken possession of by strolling 
players about every second Sunday evening. 

But what, then, do the people do for amusement? Well, 
they loaf about, sleep and —drink an enormous quantity of 
beer and eau-de-vie. One of the buildings is used as a saloon, 
and is crowded in the evenings and on Sunday. 

No wonder that now and then a couple of intelligent 
Parisian workingmen, hearing of the undoubted material 
advantages of this institution come to enroll themselves. But 
they never stay more than a couple of months. They cannot 
stand it any longer. Then they retrace their steps. 

It was with great pleasure I heard that Madame Godin, on 
her husband’s death last year, had been elected his successor. 
Under her the Familistére may have a great future. She has 
been connected with it since its foundation, as Godin’s private 
secretary, and was married to him a couple of years ago.* 

* She has been credited with being her husband’s good genius, and inspirer 


of all his social ideas, and is just as generous and sympathetic as her husband 
was the reverse. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN DRAMA. 


BY ALFRED HENNEQUIN. 


THE object of this paper is to point out some of the most 
important characteristics of the American drama of to-day, 
with especial reference to the demands which it makes upon 
the working playwright. The inquiry will be inductive, and 
the line of investigation which I propose to pursue, makes it 
necessary that I leave out of account the ideals of the drama- 
tists themselves. I shall thus expect to arrive at some con- 
ception, not of what the American drama might be or ought 
to be, but of what it actually is. The conclusions drawn 
must necessarily be highly generalized, and if I omit to 
specify important exceptions, it will not be because I do not 
think they occur, but because to do so would take me far 
beyond my allotted limits. 

And first, let us inquire, what is the American drama, 
where does it come from, and to what influences does it owe 
its principal characteristics ? 

As we glance over the history of the drama from its very 
first emergence among the primitive Hellenes, down to the 
production of the * last New York success,” we see three 
great epochs standing out in well-defined prominence. 

These epochs are : 

1. The period of Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes. 

2. The period of Shakespeare. 

3. The period of Corneille and Racine. 

Each of these epochs has its own distinetive characteristics, 
its own methods, its own discoveries in the fields of dramatic 
effect ; and from each of them have come down influences 
which, for good or ill, determine in large measure the 
character of the drama of to-day. 

Upon the nature of the Greek drama we need not dwell 
at length. The stately, majestic march of tragedy, with its 
dark background of fate, the hurly-burly of the Aristophanic 
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comedy with its hissing lash of satire, the domestic scenes of 
Menander, mirrored for us in the plays of Terence, — all 
these are too familiar to students of literature to need more 
than a passing mention. One feature of the Greek drama, 
however, calls for special comment, and that is the broad 
and deep gulf fixed between the two literary forms, comedy 
and tragedy. No touch of comedy, or next to none, inter- 
rupts the calm movement of the Aischylean or Sophoclean 
iambs. The tragic mask is never exchanged for the comic. 
Nor, on the other hand, does the tragic element ever thrust 
its awful face among the gambols of the wanton folk of 
Aristophanes. The latter has, indeed, his moments of ear- 
nestness and his withering fire of scorn, but a situation which 
even borders upon the tragic (as the Greeks understood it) 
cannot be found in the whole range of extant Greek comedy. 
In the Greek mind, with its strong bent for pure and simple 
types, there seems to have existed an instinctive repugnance 
to the mingling of these two forms of literature. Socrates, 
if we may trust Plato’s ambiguous statement in the Sympo- 
sium, believed that the writer of comedy should also be a 
writer of tragedy ; but even Socrates, we may be sure, would 
have preferred to have the two kinds of dramatic food served 
in separate dishes. 

This divorce between comedy and tragedy endured until 
the rise of the drama in England during the last quarter of 
the sixteenth century. We hear Sir Philip Sidney’s voice 
raised in protest against the mingling of the two, even so late 
as 1592. In the Apologee for Poetrie he laments that the 
plays of his contemporaries “be neither right tragedies nor 
right comedies, mingling kings and clowns, not because the 
matter so carrieth it, but thrust in clowns by head and shoul- 
ders to play a part in majestical matters with neither decency 
nor discretion.” ‘The whole tract of a comedy,” he adds, 
“should be full of delight, as the tragedy should be still 
maintained in a well raised admiration.” But this re-affirma- 
tion of the classic partition of comedy and tragedy was soon 
rendered nugatory by the rising splendor of the Shakespearian 
drama. Life and thought in the Elizabethan era were too rich, 
too full, too turbulent, to pursue steadfastly the old narrow 
lines. The whole man must find expression. Grief and laugh- 
ter, pride and tears, scorn and love, marriage and death,—all 
the vicissitudes of mortal man throng, jostling through the 
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plays of Shakespeare just as they throng through the wide 
gates of life. Tragedy and comedy, in the old sense, meet and 
disappear. By some strange process, akin to the transmuta- 
tions of modern chemistry, the old elements combine and form 
& new compound, resembling in no way either of the original 
ones. The Shakespearian drama was a discovery, a revela- 
tion. Trying it by the old principles, critics could make 
nothing of it. It seemed a mere farrago. The unity of the 
old forms was sought for in vain. It was moving, and it was 
beautiful, and it was life, but was it art? Even among the 
Englishmen who loved and appreciated Shakespeare most, 
there was doubt on this score. Ben Jonson thought his 
friend “wanted art.” Milton spoke of his “native wood- 
notes wild,” and later, in the preface to Samson Agaristes, 
laid down principles of dramatic construction, the application 
of which would bar Shakespeare out of the list of great 
artists. The object of the preface, says Milton, is “to vindi- 
cate tragedy from the small esteem, or rather infamy, which 
in the account of many it undergoes at this day with other 
common interludes ; happening through the poet’s error of 
intermixing comic stuff with tragic sadness and gravity ; or 
introducing trivial and vulgar persons, which by all judicious 
hath been counted absurd ; and brought in without discretion, 
corruptly to gratify the people.” 

We of the present day do not feel the need of vindicating 
Elizabethan tragedy from such charges as these. We see in 
it a higher kind of art, bearing within it “the promise and 
the potency” of new and higher conceptions of dramatic 
function. That Milton could not so regard it must be attrib- 
uted to the fact that Shakespeare never founded in England 
a Shakespearian school. He rose and set —a bright, partic- 
ular star, with a group of brilliant satellites; but he drew 
no host after him. When he and his had passed away, the 
literary current of thought floweu on almost as though he had 
not been. And when his influence began to make itself felt, 
it was, strange to say, not in England, but in Germany (and 
later in France) that the long-buried seed began to swell and 
sprout and thrust strong leaflets upwards toward the sunlight. 

Meanwhile the old Greek dramatic traditions had passed 
down ina direct line. through Italy to France, where they 
emerged in the seventeenth century in the form of the French 
classical tragedy and comedy. In their transmission they 
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had received strange warpings and distortions. The law of 
the three unities, unknown to the ancient Greeks, was 
evolved by ingenious French critics from an ambiguous pas- 
sage in Aristotle’s * Poetics.” The slow stateliness of the 
old tragedy became in the new an imitation of the artificial 
manners of the court; the dignified language of the Greek 
characters re-appeared in the French drama as an affectation 
of fine phrases. The stylistic grace and purity of the Greek 
tragedies, born of the Greek’s natural love of beauty, became 
slavish adherence to formal rules of rhetoric and versifica- 
tion. Especially is it to be noted that the dividing line 
between comedy and tragedy was sharply drawn, and the 
limits of each defined by set and formal rules. <A_ play 
which ended with a death must be called a tragedy; a play 
which did not must be called a comedy — a wide departure, 
it must be observed, from the custom of the Greeks, many of 
whose tragedies end happily. 

The Shakespearian drama, broad, beautiful, human, and 
in the truest sense, artistic, waved across the face of Eng- 
land, and left no trace. The French classic drama, pompous, 
artificial, and unreal, ploughed its narrow furrow straight 
through the literature of two centuries and five great peoples. 
Not only in France, but in England, in Germany, in Spain, 
and in Italy, the new school was recognized as supreme, its 
yoke was voluntarily assumed. As its influence spread, 
there sprang up a spirit of formalism which blinded men’s 
eyes to the beauties of the Shakespearian type of drama. 
Voltaire, as every one knows, thought Shakespeare un saltim- 
banque que a des saillic s heureuses, et que Fait des contorsions. 
Rymer compared the author of Othello to an African 
baboon, and this was no passing phase of criticism. 
There are men now living who can recall the time when, 
even in England, Shakespeare was regarded by the majority 
of critics and thinkers as * wanting art’; as a genius, indeed, 
but still ignorant of those laws of correct taste which no 
cultivator of polite letters could well afford to be without. 
Even those who openly worshipped at his shrine, seemed to 
have an uneasy sense that something was irregular about his 
canonization, that if he had looked a little more carefully 
after his unities, and not killed so many people on the stage 
in full view of the audience, his pre-eminence in literature 


would have been much easier to demonstrate. 
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Such was the state of dramatic literature in France and 
England, down to the opening of the present century. It 
was then that that curious movement known as Romanticism 
began to make its appearance. And what was Romanticism ? 
Upon this point, perhaps, no writer has written with more 
luminousness than Paul Bourget in his essay on Gustave 
Flaubert. The idea first attached to the word, says he was 
Vimpression des paysages raporeus et de la poésie fongeuse 
du nord, par contraste avee les paysages a vives arétes et 
la poésie @ lignes précises de nos contrées latines. For 
the Latin races then, Romanticism meant the opening 
of their eyes to the significance of Germanic art. And 
what could it mean for the Germanic nations? Precisely 
the same thing. England and Germany had been Gal- 
licised. A thick scale of formalism had overspread the 
minds of all who had come under French influence. Ro- 
manticism, which was for France a revelation of what she 
had never felt before, was, therefore, for Germany and Eng- 
land simply a return to the old Northern ways of thinking 
and feeling. In philosophy, in religion, in art, it was a 
renaissance of the native Germanic spirit of liberty so long 
entombed in the Latin sarcophagus of discipline. In the 
drama, with which we are here especially concerned, it took 
the form of a revolt from the restrictions of the law of the 
three unities and the formal rules of versification. In France 
the elder Dumas battered at the gates of classicism with his 
powerful dramas consisting of “three blank walls and a 
human passion”; Victor Hugo, in the preface to Cromwell, 
blew the mighty horn which brought temple and tower to 
the ground. In Germany, Lessing early protested against 
the dictation of the French school, and the genius of Goethe 
and Schiller replaced the lifeless models of the earlier 
dramatists by living works of genius. 

But did a new school arise out of this sudden upheaval of 
the dramatic crust? No. Not one new principle of drainatic 
effectiveness or combination was discovered. The whole 
romantic movement, so far as the drama was concerned, was 
sunply a revival. It was nothing more nor less than an 
emergence of the Shakespearian conception which had so long 
lain dormant beneath the surface. Shakespeare was the 
inspiration of Goethe and of Victor Hugo. Without him 
they could not have been dramatists such as we know them. 
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They did nothing which Shakespeare had not already done — 
and done, men may add, without prejudice to the two most 
brilliant geniuses of modern times, better than they could 
possibly hope to do it. 

It may be asked at this point, why I have said nothing 
concerning the drama in England as affected by the new 
movement. The answer is that there was no English drama 
to be affected. The literary stream in England turned aside 
and left the old channels of the drama choked with sand. 
The romantic spirit found vent in the lyric and in the novel. 
The only man of genius who sought expression in the 
dramatic form — Byron — represented a counter-renaissance 
which strove to imprison the English imagination in the nar- 
row limits of French classicism. But there was no dramatic 
imagination in England to be imprisoned, no native impulse 
as in France and Germany to do for the nineteenth century 
what Shakespeare had done for the sixteenth. Consequently 
we find that the English drama, from the early part of the 
century down to the present day, consists almost exclusively 
of translations, imitations, and adaptations of foreign (mostly 
French) originals. ‘True, out of these imitations have been 
developed, through the modifying influence of the environ- 
ment, distinctively English types, but none the less must we 
look to France for a proper comprehension of the significance 
as well as the origin of these typical forms. 

The romantic movement overthrew the sovereignty of the 
old classic school, but did it altogether escape the influence 
of the old traditions? By no means. The classic spirit was, 
after all, the best representative of the French genius, and on 
that account appealed strongly to the instincts of French 
playwrights even in the heat of revolt. In Germany we see 
complete emancipation from the classic idea resulting in such 
neglect of form as is apparent in Faust, Wilhelm Meister, and 
the writings of Jean Paul Richter. For French writers this 
riotous freedom was something longed for but never attained. 
The influence of the classic period survived and manifested 
itself in the more perfect ensemble, in the superior technical 
construction, in the more artful employment of theatrical 
devices, of French as compared with German dramas. The 
French writer, as I have shown, could not throw aside rules 
and fall back upon his natural instincts; rules had become 
his natural instincts. And so we find the most rebellious of 
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the Romanticists still studying the neat adaptation of part to 
part, still seeking for ingenious interplay of incident with 
incident, still expending infinite pains upon form and tech- 
nique to the neglect of character and thought. 

From this union of Germanic freedom with French classic 
tradition, two types of plays sprang into existence in France, 
the romantic melodrama, created by the prodigal imagination 
of Alexandre Dumas pére; and the romantic tragedy, the 
creation of the more poetic genius of Victor Hugo. As the 
glamour of the first dawn of Romanticism began to pale and 


** Fade into the light of common day,” 


under the influence of the scientific and critical movement, 
these two types gradually took on certain social aspects. 
While retaining the fervor and bombast of the language, 
while preserving still the exaggerated conceptions of life and 
character, the melodrama came to allow scenes and incidents 
colored with the sober hues of everyday life to intrude upon 
its domain. The contrasts and incongruities thus brought 
about could not fail to strike the artistic sense of French 
playwrights unfavorably. The melodrama fell into disrepute. 
It was by degrees shut out from the higher class of theatres 
and finally found its proper abiding place in the Théatre 
Monmartre and the like — the Bowery theatres of Paris. 

The other type of drama, the romantic tragedy, also saw. 
its course passing at once into what the French call the 
drame. Under the influence of the scientific movement it 
drew upon the social sphere for its material, and allowed the 
incursion of modern themes, but at the same time it softened 
the terribiltd of its language, and sought compensation for 
the loss in the introduction of powerful emotional effects. 
Herein, however, lay the seeds of its decay. The emotional 
degenerated into the sensational. At the present time the 
lrame also is beginning to fall into disrepute, and were it 
not for the powerful example of Sardou, could hardly hold 
its own in France to-day. 

But out of the dying drame sprang still another form of 
play endowed with greater vigor than all the rest, namely, 
the comédie. The native aptitude of the French for brisk 
play of wit and satire here finds perfect vent. The foreign ele- 
ment of deep and naive feeling is almost crowded out of sight, 
and the French genius again finds characteristic expression. 
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Turning now, afier this long introduction, to the dramas 
of England and America at the present time, let us consider 
what French forms we find developed into English types. 
Two, and two,only: The melodrama and the comédie. The 
French melodrama, condemned by the French sense of 
artistic form, found no such opposition in England. It 
appealed rather to the English sense of formlessness, or better, 
perhaps, to the English love of strong effect, even at the 
sacrifice of formal and technical perfection. It became, 
therefore, the basis for one leading type of English and 
American plays. Examine what American play you will, 
you find in it some traces of melodrama, some straining after 
effect by means of exaggerated sentiments, language, or 
characterization, introduced heedlessly at the expense of 
artistic moderation and naturalness. Adding to this quality 
the social element borrowed from the French drame, we may 
set down as one prevalent type of American plays the social 
melodrama. 

The other principle type is derived, as I have said, from 
the French comédie, a word which is susceptible of a great 
variety of meanings but which I am here using to include 
what corresponds in France to our comedy of incidents, and 
comedy of manners. As examples of the first may be men- 
tioned the lighter comedies of Scribe, and the long list of 
farces by the author of Bébé and Les Dominos Roses ; of the 
second the character sketches of Deo Musset, the comedies of 
Angier and Labiche. The French comédies, therefore, which 
have had influence in this country, range all the way from 
dignified comedy, properly so called, to screaming farces. Of 
these it is the comedies of incidents and the light faree which 
have left upon our playwrights the most lasting impress. 

We have now seen what are the sources from which the 
American drama draws its models. Let us consider for a 
moment the environment of the American playwright and the 
demands upon him by his audience. 

In America the theatre is a play-house, the play is a show. 
Splendid as has been the history of the drama, sacred as are 
the associations which cluster about the names of the great 
dramatists,— for the great body of the higher class of English- 
speaking peoples, theatrical performances are still placed, as 
they were in the period of dominant Puritanic influence, on a 
par with bear-baiting and rope walking,— actors are still rated 
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in some quarters but a degree above vagrants and sturdy 
beggars ; the stage is regarded much as a medieval baron 
regarded the antics of the court fool. So long as the fellow’s 
sallies were amusing he was given full liberty, but if he dared 
to speak his mind in seriousness, to the stocks with him ! 
The American audience will consent to be amused by its 
drama or to be moved to fictitious sorrow, but it will not 
patiently permit itself to be instructed. It will submit to 
rank and fustian ineffable, to buffoonery and horse-play un- 
speakable, but it will not listen to the discussion of a serious 
social problem. The amusement must be laughable, but 
nothing more. 

Nor will it suffer itself to be instructed or amused in what 
it calls an immoral way. It likes to see virtue rewarded and 
vice sent to the penitentiary. I have known two cases in 
which American dramatists spent days in devising some sub- 
stitute for the usual appearance of the police officer at the 
close of the play. So far as the audience was concerned, it 
was time wasted. The handcuffing of the villain, though it 
may be caviare to the critics, never fails to bring its round of 
applause from both the gallery and parquet. In the same 
line is the hunger of the American audience for * sentiments,” 
bits of ethical trueism worded in gorgeous emotional lan- 
guage. These will be accepted and applauded even when 
put in the mouths of errant rascals. 

This shrinking from the immoral precludes the discussion 
of what are known as delicate questions — in brief of the 
one question which forms the central motive of so many 
French dramas. Adultery may, indeed, be hinted at in 
American plays, as it may even form an important element 
of the plot, but it must not be seriously discussed or even 
presented as a problem. The dramatist must let us see his 
opinion, and that opinion must be openly, definitely, unhesi- 
tatingly condemnatory. In fact, the subject must not be 
presented as a question at all, but as a sin. 

From what has been said, it is apparent that many classes 
of plays popular in France, never can be made so in America, 
so long as the present conditions prevail. What are more 
charming to the reader than the little comedies of Alfred de 
Musset? They have a flavor, a delicious bouquet which he 
who has once tasted it can never forget. It would be folly, 
however, to present them on the American stage. Their 
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delicacy would not be appreciated. Again, what are more 
satisfying, elevating, and delightful altogether, than the quiet 
studies of Angier, with their steady, uniform movements of 
plot, their deft character-sketching, and their keen-edged 
satire? And yet who would venture to bring out in this 
country — “on the toad” especially — Le Fils de Giboyer? 
It would not be understood. Finally, what is more masterly 
in its way than Le Fils Naturel of Alexandre Dumas, fils? 
And yet ruin awaits the man who tries to produce it in 
America. It would not be tolerated. 

What, then, are the requirements of the American drama ? 
We have seen that two main types of plays have come down 
to us through the French, and we have considered some of 
the leading peculiarities of the American audiences. Com- 
bining these two ideas, we may arrive at the following char- 
acteristics as being. in the main those most likely to prove 
successful in American plays : — 


Strong melodramatic situations. 
Farcical scenes and incidents. 
Horse-play, song, and dance, ete. 
Moral sentiments. 

». Poetic justice. 


Nh CODD 


- 


Comment on this summary would be superfluous, even if 
there were spate to undertake it. It speaks for itself. But 
a word is necessary perhaps, in order to prevent misconcep- 
tion. Must we, in view of what has been said, regard the 
dramatic outlook as wholly discouraging? Certainly, no such 
implication was intended. The inquiry has been wholly 
inductive. The results are before us. We see that up to 
the present time the efforts of English and American play- 
wrights to satisfy the public have produced mongrel composi- 
tions built upon French originals. This is the present state 
of the American drama. Does not the hope of the future 
drama lie in the possibility that some dramatist will break 
away from the French traditions and either return to the 
earlier source of inspiration, or else find here on native soil 
the spring whose waters fill us with immortal thirst ? 
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NO-NAME SERIES. NUMBER THREE. 


Tue Biblical assertion that God made man after His own 
image has been of late opposed by the counter-assertion that 
man forms God after his own shape; and in conformity with 
this idea, has the well-known sentence of Oliver Goldsmith, 
« An honest man is the noblest work of God,” been changed 
by Colonel Ingersoll: into the phrase, “ An honest God is the 
noblest work of man.” Leaving for the present undecided 
which of the two assertions is most strongly founded upon 
fact, itis obvious that both parties do agree in one point, viz: 
that there does exista similarity between God and man; they 
begin to dissent only when they attempt to find the cause for 
that similarity. It is only then, when one party asserts that 
man is somewhat similar to God, because God fashioned him 
purposely after His own image, and the other side claims that 
a similarity between God and man becomes noticeable merely 
because man has formed all his conceptions of a Divinity 
from an a@ priort conception of himself. 

It israther unfortunate for the first claimant that he cannot 
prove his assertions satisfactorily. He has no other testimony 
wherewith to prove it, than that a passage in the Bible informs 
him of the mode in which God is said to have created this 
world and the human being. With this only witness he 
stands and falls. No sooner is objection taken to the 
reliability of this witness than his claim falls to the ground. 
There is no other proof for him within reach, because no 
knowledge can be had of the shape of God, the type: after 
which, the claimant says, man has been formed. 

If this assertion had not contained a flattery to man, and if 
it were not a fact that flattery is eagerly swallowed by all, 
even if administered in a coarse form, the claim that man has 
been fashioned after the image of God would never have been 
made, or if ever made, would have been dropped as un- 
tenable long ago. It has survived merely because people 
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feel flattered by it, and because it gratifies their vanity to 
think that only a slight difference exists between their little 
selves and that great force out of which this vast universe 
evolved. , 

The other claimant is supported by numerous witnesses 
and there are but two reasons why he still fails to convince 
people of the validity of his claims. The first is, that his 
claim conveys no flattery, and the second, that it fails to 
give an explanation of the origin of all things, which is so 
much craved. There is a tendency in the human mind to 
seek always for a starting point; we want to begin always 
ut the beginning. It leaves us unsatisfied to begin in the 
middle of a story and thus we desire to know how this world, 
into which we have been placed, has come into existence. It 
is in vain to tell people that the limits of the mind do not 
extend so far, and that there are situations with which even 
the most acute mind cannot grapple; it is in vain to tell them 
that even when we go back to the first day, the question will 
still torment us. What happened before that day? Or, 
if we return to the very first chicken, the question will still 
arise: What hen laid the egg from which it was hatched ? 
To stop such questions, and to give rest to the mind, God 
was placed at the extreme end of history. He was accepted 
as the cause from which the universe went forth as an 
effect and the question as to the cause of that cause was 
ruled out as improper. God became, therefore, the great 
rallying point from which all philosophies could start and the 
assertion that God was made by man after his own image 
could not but destroy such a pleasant theory, without offer- 
ing a better solution of the problem. It is astonishing how 
people will neglect present and future, and dive into the 
past in order to find therein a key to their actions; and it was 
for this reason that all religions and all philosophies, instead 
of starting from the position in which they found mankind, 
have all wasted force and time in the ever resultless séarch 
after the origin of all things and in vain speculations regard- 
ing the manner in which this world was created. 

He who claims that man fashions his God after his own 
image need not be of necessity an atheist, nor must such 
an expression be considered blasphemy. He merely denies 
that man can have an adequate idea of God. He holds that 
the human mind is too small to encompass God, and that 
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the faint approach which he makes towards the knowledge of 
that great force in which all creation lives and moves is of a 
metaphorical nature, and taken from the circle of experiences 
by which man is surrounded. His assertion, although it may 
sound irreverent, does not, therefore, contain any irreverence. 
Hie dees not mean to express by it the thought that man is 
superior to God, or that man is the cause from which God 
emanated. He merely says in so many words that whatever 
ideas have been formed in regard to the essence of God, have 
all been taken from human experience. ‘To establish his 
proposition the claimant can bring a number of proofs, to 
present one of which is the object of this paper. 

There are in all three forms of government: Despotism, 
Constitutional Monarchy, and Republicanism. In the first 
the arbitrary will of the ruler is the law of the land, to which 
everybody must yield obedience without even questioning the 
motives of the ruler. To make his power more impressive 
and to enforce his laws, the despot will surround himself both 
with a brilliant court and with a large army. To reach him 
is well-nigh impossible to the common citizen, who must be 
satisfied if he is able to gain the ear of any of his attendants. 
It is supposed, quite naturally, that nothing pleases a despot 
better than flattery which not alone acknowledges his power 
and the duty of all to yield to it, but even the wisdom and the 
justice of his arbitrary rulings. 

In & constitutional monarchy the power of the king is 
somewhat clipped. He cannot rule in an arbitrary manner ; 
he has to yield to a power that is greater than his, viz.: to 
law. Although he may have had his hand in the formula- 
tion of the law, he is yet bound by it and expected to 
execute it, when occasion requires, in the spirit in which 
it was given. ‘Though his authority is still acknowledged, 
though he is still admired and adored by his people, yet he 
is more approachable, and whenever he transgresses the 
limits of his rights, people will not hesitate to criticise his 
actions and to hold him responsible. They do not fear him, 
as people will fear a despot; and if he appeals to any of 
their sentiments, it is rather to that of love than of awe. 

In a republic the highest official is merely the administra- 
tor of the commonwealth. He may declare himself unwill- 
ing by his veto to undertake the execution of certain laws, 
and thus shirk his responsibility; but his is not a legislative 
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power in the true sense of the word. People neither fear 
mg nor exactly love him; they rather watch him, hold him 

» his duty, and if they honor him it is from a feeling of 
pins. and gratitude towards a public servant who has 
served them well. 

Now if we look about us we shall find that people did, do, 
and will ever form their conception of God exactly after the 
pattern of the government to which they are subjects, and 
hence people are not entirely wrong when they assert that 
man fashions God after his own image. 

In those ancient times when despotism prevailed ; when a 
king ruled the people by his arbitrary will; when he sur- 
rounded himself by a pompous court, and in order to pre- 
serve his authority, withdrew from the touch of and 
contact with the people; when hired soldiers blindly 
enforced his arbitrary decisions,—at such times and in such 
countries people imagined God to be exactly such a despot, 
and to rule the world in exactly such a despotic manner. 
They not only imagined but described Him as sitting upon a 
throne, surrounded by a host of servants who would sing His 
praises and approach Him with the deepest reverence. They 
spoke of Him asa judge who on certain days will hold His, 
court; who will be informed by an attorney of the evil deeds 
of men, hear the counter-statements of an appointed advo- 
cate, examine the book in which all the deeds of men are 
inscribed, and then reward or punish them. They considered 
it the highest glory and the greatest reward to be admitted 
to the presence of that king and took it for granted that He 
had dungeons, prison-cells, and torture chambers at His dis- 
posal wherein to punish malefactors’. The greatest crime 
with them was blasphemy; all this exactly as if God were 
indeed a despot like the one who ruled them on earth. In 
all ancient religion God is pictured as a despot with little 
variation which resulted from the smaller or larger territory 
over which their king ruled or the greater or less affluence in 
which they lived. 

The only nations of antiquity in which the republican 
form of government prevailed were Greece and Rome, and on 
that very account we find there that people instead of imagin- 
ing the world ruled by one God, believed in a multiplicity of 
divinities who would counteract one another’s efforts exactly 
as do politicians or the leaders of factions in a republic. In 
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ihe Orient, or in Egypt, only one God, though sometimes 
under different names, was worshipped as the supreme being, 
and if other forces were worshipped by his side they were 
considered to be his servants, mediators who, standing 
nearer to the throne of God, could be serviceable to man. 
Behind these polytheistic notions there was always hidden 
the monotheistic idea. “Not so in Greece or Rome. The 
republican form of government caused them to imagine a jolly 
crowd of gods, one equal in power to the other, each ready 
to fight the other. Among the more cultured classes atheism 
prevailed. Disliking party strife and finding that the * re- 
nowned party leaders were after all the most miserable crea- 
tures who neither deserved love nor needed to be feared, these 
classes thought in a similar way of their gods, and came to 
the conclusion that they all were myths. Not until the 
vast Roman empire came under the rule of one man, who, 
like an oriental despot, surrounded himself with a magnifi- 
cent court and enforced his arbitrary rulings by a well-drilled 
army of hired soldiers, did people open their minds to a 
unitarian conception of God. When it afterwards happened 
that Roman Cvesars invited some other men to share 
with them the honors of the government, and adopted 
even during their lifetime a near relative to become their 
successor, and in the mean time to help them govern the vast 
empire, the idea of a God Father and of a God Son, yea, even 
of a third person in the divinity, sprang up and found favor. 
It is not a mere coincidence that the trinitarian idea was born 
at the time when Roman emperors made it a practice to share 
their throne with one or two others; it was in consequence 
of it. 

The establishment, of the constitutional monarchy could 
not but bring about again an important change in the concep- 
tion of God. In England and Germany, in which countries 
this form had first taken root, the God-idea soon assumed 
a new shape. Though God is still considered to be the 
ruler of the universe; though He is still believed to hold 
somewhere a magnificent court, He ceases to be feared so 
much as heretofore. People think they owe Him respect 
and love, because He has been the God of their ancestors, or 
because all good things come from Him. He is thought of 
more as an executive officer who has to administer the laws 
which govern the universe, and these laws are understood to 
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be immutable. Although God is yet supposed to have 
formulated them, people become convinced that He cannot 
change the least of them. While a despot might be induced 
by flattery to favor the flatterer, the constitutional king, who 
himself is governed by law, cannot set aside any law for the 
purpose of aiding a personal friend, and exactly for these 
same reasons the eflicacy of prayer began to be doubted, 
because God was no longer supposed to possess the power of 
changing arbitrarily any of the laws that govern nature. 
In a word, God ceased to be a governing person. Like a 
constitutional king He was thought to represent the govern- 
ing power. 

The modern republic brought this very idea to a still 
fuller expression and even tinged it somewhat with atheism. 
Modern thinkers began to speak of man as the co-worker with 
God, as His helpmate to transform this world into a paradise, 
and to subdue all evil forces, which was not more nor less 
than the expression of that sister idea which allows to every 
citizen in a republic a share in the government, and places 
him by the side of the highest official. Sapienti sat. 

After this explanation, the reader of this article will easily 
see that the claim is not without foundation, that man 
fashions God after his own image, and with the help of 
this one illustration he will not alone become able to find 
other illustrations by himself, but will easily discover the 
reason why to a good man God is goodness, yet to a revenge- 
ful man a jealous power; why a barbarian will own a, 
barbarous God, and why the God of a cultured person will be 
a being of the most subtle spirituality. 





THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS ALEXANDER HYDE. 


THERE are events and scenes in the lives of men so impor- 
tant and so many sided that it is sometimes very difficult to 
describe them. This is certainly true of the subject of this 
essay. We have before us, a man remarkable in many ways, 
a great preacher, a profound theologian of the liberal kind, 
and an active leader in educational movements. What 
shall we say of such a man that may be instructive and 
stimulating to men of our age? Shall we consider him as a 
theologian, as an orator, or as a man, and where shall we 
begin? This problem made me feel very anxious, when I 
learned that an essay on Dr. Brooks would be expected from 
me, but it was settled a few weeks ago by witnessing the 
recent great work accomplished by Phillips Brooks in old 
Trinity, New York, —a work that sounds like what we read 
concerning the great orators of ancient ages, or the celebrated 
preachers of more modern times. Dr. Brooks, a few weeks 
ago, gathered together in Trinity Church, every day at noon, 
a vast audience of men, representing the business, wealth, 
and intelligence of the great metropolis of the American 
continent, and held them, as it were, spellbound. Never, 
perhaps, has anything in the way of preaching occurred 
before to surpass what Brooks has accomplished. He has 
resorted to no sensational tricks of advertisement nor manner 
to draw the crowd, but simply presented the Gospel in 
his natural style. Nowhere can we begin to study Brooks 
better than in the midst of his grand successful work. Thus 
was I impressed when I sat listening to him on one of these 
occasions. 

I reached old Trinity at ten minutes past eleven. The 
church was then more than half full. At half-past eleven 
there was not a vacant seat. Then occurred something 
which seldom or never happens in the Episcopal Church. 
The people entered the church in dense throngs, and soon 
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every available space in the aisles, choir, gallery, and in the 
rear of the church was occupied so that it was impossible to 
get standing-room for the smallest child. Some persons 
more daring than the rest, in their eagerness to hear Brooks, 
did what many in the Episcopal Church would regard as 
irreverent, climbed the stairs and took possession of the choir 
seats, and also stood a dense mass on the chancel, close to 
the most sacred of places, in some eyes regarded with as 
much reverence as the holy of holies in the Jewish Church, 
the space which surrounds the altar or communion table. 
The people who thus placed themselves were not ministers 
but laymen, men perhaps who had never been in an Episcopal 
Church before. There was, so far as I could see, but one 
Episcopal clergyman on the chancel, the rector, Rev. Morgan 
Dix, who sat near the choir stalls with his head resting 
against the wall of the church, attired in a black suit. 

There was nothing in the service to suggest ecclesiasticism. 
The beautiful prayers of the church were not read, and the 
crowd was so great that much of what is peculiar to an 
Episcopal Church was hidden, or lost sight of in the contem- 
plation of what was greater, the sea of earnest faces looking 
for the Gospel of our Saviour. The chancel and the rich 
carving of the altar and surrounding architecture were 
hidden from reverent, or irreverent, gaze by the dense multi- 
tude that stood in front of them. At five minutes past 
twelve, Phillips Brooks entered the chancel from the robing- 
room, and male his way through the expectant multitude, 
looking like a modern Goliath in stature, but a savior of 
men in countenance. When he mounted the pulpit. whis- 
pering voices ceased, even the necessary functions of 
humanity seemed to be suspended. No doubt every man in 
that vast audience kept on breathing, but we did not hear it, 
so intense was the eagerness with which each one watched 
the movements of the great preacher. After the singing of 
a hymn by the vast congregation, which in itself was over- 
poweringly impressive, Phillips Brooks uttered a short 
prayer, which doubtless many thought was extempore, but 
which I recognized as the collect for the first Sunday in 
Advent, taken from the prayer-book. 

Dr. Brooks then gave out, in his usual indistinct manner, 
the text of his discourse, but as he warmed with his subject 
he could be heard in the remotest corner of the church. He 
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preached on this occasion a sermon which could hardly be 
surpassed in thought or rhetorical expression. I have heard 
Dr. Brooks in his own church frequently, and on many of 
the great occasions in which he was the central figure, but 
never did hé speak so well, or so impressively as he did upon 
this occasion. When I looked around upon the faces of the 
men who formed that large congregation, which his name had 
summoned, I could not help feeling proud of Christianity 
that she had such an exponent, and of Boston that she had 
such a representative preacher, for on every countenance | 
could detect the lines of eager attention. Of course, as is 
the habit of men, each drank in the words according to his 
own nature. Some never took their eyes from the speaker, 
but fixed them on the moving personality in the pulpit, as 
if it were a magnet of ten thousand drawing power. Others 
bent forward sideways with the organs of hearing stretched 
so as not to lose a word of the discourse. For almost an 
hour this rapt attention endured, and although many must 
have felt uncomfortable, since it was impossible to move 
freely, so closely were they packed, yet none left the church 
during the discourse. 

Now, is there not something wonderful in the power which 
can draw such multitudes, and hold their attention during 
the noonday, an hour when even if business is suspended, the 
time is devoted to nourishing the physical, never the spiritual 
man. The men who gathered into this old edifice were 
not those who are likely to be attracted by sensation of any 
kind. They represented the thought and business of the 
great city of New York. There were in that audience men 
representing every phase of human development. The 
merchant, worth his millions, and still eager to amass more. 
The shrewd speculator of Wall Street with his head full 
of the lore and methods of entrapping men or of depreciat- 
ing and raising the value of stock. Perhaps. in that vast 
audience there were many who were joyful because they had 
been lucky in some investment which had proved a mine of 
wealth that very morning, and some, alas, who brought with 
them hearts full of the tears of great losses, and had entered 
the sanctuary to find if possible some consolation or comfort 
in what some regard as the worn-out old Gospel. There 
were doubtless present in that eager multitude men who had 
left their first love, or at least growh cold toward the church, 
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and had of late seldom crossed the threshold of a place vf 
worship. Others of a sterner class, following for many 
years the rationalistic tendency of our age, came only to hear, 
as a matter of investigation, what a leader of Christian 
thought had to say in regard to a religion which they had 
relegated to the region of mythology. What influence 
Dr. Brooks had over these classes of men, I cannot say. 
But one thing is certain, they gave every evidence of earnest 
men, for they listened with rapt attention. 

Now, I have chosen this occasion in the life of Dr. Brooks 
because, if rightly interpreted, it will help us to realize and 
form a just estimate of his great power as an orator. The 
presence of that immense congregation of representative 
men demonstrates clearly two grand factors in our modern 
civilization. First, that the earnest men of our day are 
still eager to hear the truths of the Christian religion. 
Second, they can’ be drawn by the magnetic influence of a 
great personality. I know that some will object in their 
eagerness to exalt the Gospel of Christ to the last statement 
that a great personality is necessary. Such I would direct 
to the lessons of history and experience. Everywhere since 
our universe began we find that truth is promulgated more 
readily, widely, and successfully by men of marked per- 
sonality. 

And if we look at the subject in the light of reason, we 
cannot fail to see that it must be so. The truths of Chris- 
tianity no doubt are of the highest order; they appeal to the 
best, noblest, and most exalted nature in man. They may 
be regarded even as in their very essence, immortal and 
overwhelmingly impressive; but all truth, whether natural 
or spiritual, must have evangelists or messengers to announce 
and set forth their beauty and utility to men. And where 
can be found a better messenger or a clearer exponent than a 
great and good personality ? 

* Behold,” says the great Teacher of Christianity, + I send 
you forth to preach the Gospel to all men, and lo! I am with 
you always, and the Holy Spirit which I shall send will lead 
you into all truth.” Christ knew the tremendous power of a 
great soul set on fire of God. Hence he never wrote his 
truths; he never penned a creed nor set forth in written 
words a declaration of the truths of his religion. Ie planted 
the seeds of his truths in the hearts and minds of the men of 
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his own time; and those truths grew and blossomed in 
human soil, and have made themselves felt in the humanity 
of our time. 

There are always present in the proclamation of truth two 
elements, the divine and human. The more perfect the 
human, the nearer to divinity and the clearer the enunciation 
of truth. We thus see, then, that men will differ in their 
ability to present truth according to their capacity to receive 
inspiration and their aptitude to express it in the pure and 
spiritual methods of man’s higher nature. All history may 
be said to have its origin upon this fundamental truth, for 
history is but the narration of the lives of great human 
leaders. Men have been directed and moulded in every- 
thing that has led to progress by representative men. 
Among the thousands of Christian ministers who preached 
the Gospel after Christ’s ascension, there stand, as represen- 
tatives, the great names of Peter, Paul, and John, and even 
those differed in their power of spiritual receptivity and 
impressibility. Some followed Peter and some Paul, because 
the personality of each was different. They both received 
the same food from the same Master, but they fed it out in 
different ways. Paul gathered together more men and left a 
stronger impression upon his age than Peter, because his 
personality had more universal and impressive elements. | 
have drawn attention to the great power of personality in 
disseminating truth, because it throws light on the question, 
Why does Phillips Brooks draw such large congregations 
wherever he preaches? That there is something about Dr. 
Brooks himself and about his method of presenting truth 
may be easily learned from the fact that not every man who 
‘preaches the Gospel draws as largely as he does. We can- 
not doubt the earnestness of Christian ministers in general 
nor the willingness of God to impart to all his ministers 
inspiration, and yet there is a vast difference in the influence 
of ministers. All are preaching the same word, all are 
perhaps equally earnest to save souls; but somehow or other 
the souls do not go to them all with equal readiness. No 
doubt Christianity was truly presented in New York City 
before Brooks preached there, but it is only when a Brooks, 
or a man of like endowment, preaches that large congrega- 
tions can be drawn. If, then, Christianity is truly preached 
by ministers in general, and their labors are not successful in 
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gathering the multitude, that which draws in the case of 
Dr. Brooks must be his marked personality. And when I 
place the personality of Dr. Brooks in the foreground of 
what constitutes his power, I deal with what is the noblest 
part of man. For personality is the grandest power in this 
universe for education. No doubt knowledge reveals itself 
in the feeblest growth of creation, in the tiniest flower, and 
in the smallest insect that crawls. 

Men may learn much from nature in her extraordinary 
physical phenomena, in the roar of the ocean and the terrific 
thunder of her mighty Niagaras, but the most perfect and 
grandest instrument in the universe for imparting thought 
and feeling is personality. From the living lips comes the 
truth more divine, more spiritual, more potent, because it is 
winged by a thousand influences, natural and spiritual, which 
have their origin only in a great human personality. It is 
the one great power, the one successful teacher in the uni- 
verse. It works revolutions, builds monuments of progress, 
and makes all history a theatre of wonder and absorbing 
interest. Whatever may have been the magnitude of the 
forces engaged in the world’s great movements, the sublimest 
force is that which directs and controls them all, the mind 
and heart of man. What we have said concerning person- 
ality as an instrument to spread truth, is especially true of 
its power in the field of eloquence. Oratory may be defined 
as the influence of one mind over a multitude through the 
mediumship of language. 

When we remember how few have been successful in the 
field of oratory, we will form a more accurate estimate of 
the personality that has made Dr. Brooks successful as a 
preacher. Phillips Brooks as we behold him moving amongst 
us to-day, is a representative man in many of the elements 
that constitute humanity. He is physically well endowed. 
Tall, and well proportioned, head and shoulders above other 
men, chest broad and deep, face full-orbed, beaming with 
health and sympathetic kindness, forehead wide, and deep, 
large, dark eyes, flashing gleams of intelligence and good 
nature. The contour of the face is very mobile, since its 
museles of expression are flexible and spontaneously adapt 
the face to express the emotion that is welling up from the 
heart. His step is firm, carriage of body erect, head thrown 
well backward denoting vitality. Over six feet in height, 
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his entire bodily make-up constitutes him a physical king of 
men. The qualities of mind and heart are not less marked, 
and are even more potential in rendering him successful as a 
preacher. In his preaching we do not find evidence of 
scholarship in the common acceptation of the word ; he seldom 
or never indulges in quotations from the great theologians, 
and he is not even remarkable for the citation of biblical 
texts. Doubtless he has read the great exponents of theologi- 
cal thought in his own church, but they have served the pur- 
pose rather of stimulation than of memory. Whatever ideas 
Brooks may gain by reading are so thoroughly assimilated 
by his methods of thought, that when his people receive them, 
they are really Brooksonian. Hence we find that originality 
enters very large ly into the personality of Dr. Brooks. From 
such an endowment the men of our day may naturally expect 
some nourishment. Our age has grown tired of hearing 
truth proved by quotations from eminent writers, it is more 
attractive to hear truth presented through a living, thinking 
organism. 

Do you speak this of yourself, or do you utter the words 
of another? is a question that naturally suggests itself when 
a man addresses an audience. What we want to hear is 
the truth as it has been experienced by the person who 
speaks, not what has been felt by some writer in the dusty 
past, although that truth may be just as true, and as elo- 
quently expressed. Dr. Brooks speaks as if he had experi- 
enced and faithfully worked out the deep questions of 
Christianity in their relation to human life. This marked 
originality gives a power and grasp of thought, especially in 
its spiritual regions, which few in our age possess. No 
living preacher has done more than Phillips Brooks to spirit- 
ualize and interpret the old truths of Christianity to the men 
of our time. He has broadened theology; he has put life 
into the creeds; he has shown clearly and shi ply that Chris- 
tianity is something distinct from ecclesiasticism w hich has 
been associated with it in some quarters to such an extent 
that men sometimes fail to separate them, and even lose faith, 
because they do not perceive that the truth may be true even 
when the ritual is false, and that the church may err in 
presentation and yet may be a custodian of the truth. Dr. 
Brooks’ method of dealing with the principles of Christianity 
is universal in its nature, having made a very careful study 
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of its fundamental truths. On these truths he builds wisely 
and well the practical teachings he offers to man. He comes 
before men and gives them not pet or special views of relig- 
ion, but the result of deep study and reflection. A creed is 
nothing, in his estimation, unless its articles have the seed of 
life. 

We are not saved by intellectual notions, but by the influ- 
ence of the life of Jesus on our lives. And truths are not 


true because they have been stated by good authority or by 


decrees of councils, but because of their inherent necessity 
or their evident capacity to adapt themselves to the needs 
of man the world over. We perceive at once what a tre- 
mendous force this way of thinking will give to the truths 
of Christianity, and how capable truth thus presented will 
be to meet the wants of our age. It is sad to behold how 
ignorant many are in regard to the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity. How many, for instance, recognize the fact that 
Christianity is a matter of life rather than of doctrine. 
How many are sad and hopeless to-day because they 
have broken withthe creeds of the churches, because form, 
and ritual, and ceremony do not now feed the spiritual 
nature. To such, Brooks is like a great voice crying amid 
the wreck of human theories and systems, * Behold the sub- 
stance!’’ Look at the great truths which alone can interpret 
or give the symbol power. 

Our age stumbles at miracles, and many learned professors 
even in theological schools timidly give up the miraculous in 
Christ’s history. Not so Dr. Brooks. While he admits that 
belief or disbelief in miracles does not affect the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, yet he declares that they are not stum- 
bling-blocks, but, if rightly interpreted, aids to a conception of 
Christianity. The miracles do not so much prove Christ’s 
divinity as that they follow, of necessity, the perfection of 
human and divine character. He believes that there are great 
unseen possibilities in man. In the advance of high spiritual- 
ity and holiness in men, it would be difficult to say what man 
can or cannot do. A miracle is a wonder only because it has 
not been explained. Such was the exalted character of 
Christ, such his perfect manhood, that we should naturally 
expect wonderful things to happen, should reasonably suppose 
that nature would recognize her Lord. All the great truths 
of Christianity have taken such a firm hold of the mind and 
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heart of Dr. Brooks, that while he seems to be demolishing 
the faith, he only tears down to build more solidly, more 
harmoniously, and more enduringly. It is this union of 
conservative and universal elements that makes him the 
great shepherd of his age. He is no mere denominational 
preacher, one who conceives his mission to be that of defend- 
ing whatever has been written and sanctioned by the past, 
or to expound the dogmas of one small house among 
the many mansions which constitute the kingdom of Christ 
on earth, but one of those great prophets who arise in critical 
periods of the world’s history, to show how great and 
universal is Christianity, how well fitted to embrace the 
whole human race within its fold. It is this liberal spirit, 
this seeking after every phase of humanity, this effort to 
preach the universal truths of Christianity, the fundamentals 
of moral and spiritual ethics that so eminently fits Dr. 
Brooks to be a leader and teacher of men. 

Hence we find that not only has Dr. Brooks drawn largely 
to his own church men of diverse religious beliefs, but has 
extended the sphere of his usefulness beyond Boston. His 
broad sympathy with every Christian effort has made him 
more widely known and admired than any other Episcopal 
minister. Hence whenever he preaches in towns outside of 
Boston, he finds an audience made up of persons representing 
all classes and creeds.. Many flock to hear him because they 
derive more real spiritual nourishment from his sermons than 
from their own pastors. 

The expressional gifts of Phillips Brooks are also a very 
prominent factor in his personality, and ought to come in for 
a large share of consideration in estimating his power as a 
preacher. On listening for the first time to the enunciation 
of his discourses, no one would fail to be struck with the 
wonderful rapidity with which he delivers his words, and 
would probably be at a loss to discover the cause. Brooks 
possesses many of the natural gifts of a great orator. His 
temperament is a harmonious blending of the vital, mental, 
and motive systems. Such a combination is highly oratori- 
cal, ‘possessing many excellent qualities. Some have com- 
plained that it was hard to follow Dr. Brooks’ discourse 
beeause he spoke so rapidly, not knowing that such rapidity 
was the effect mainly of his excessive vitality. The vital 
temperament is SO eminently oratorical that the presence of 
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an audience stimulates to activity. Hence, whenever Dr. 
Brooks speaks, great emotional susceptibility is developed, 
especially the emotions characteristic of the vital tempera- 
ment. ‘The aggressive, sensitive, anticipatory, transcendental, 
exuberant, and love emotions so stimulate his mind that 
thought, and words, and feeling come too quick for utterance, 
and his delivery becomes so rapid that his hearers cannot 
follow him. Much of what he says is lost, and many of his 
admirers when asked what were the excellent points of his 
sermon, are able to give only a few of its commonplace truths. 
Still, no doubt there are many who admire this rapid delivery. 
It gives the impression of earnestness of a man imbued and 
so spiritualized with the great truths which he enunciates, 
that he has no time to look after their external delivery. 
Some are even captivated with this style, such is the frailty 
of humanity, that even the very faults of a great man 
give delight. It sounds so grand to hear a man driving on 
at that rapid rate, hardly taking time to breathe, giving the 
impression that he is speaking truth so instinct with life 
that there is not a moment to be lost in its enunciation, but 
it is very sad to know that many have gone away unfed, 
especially those who have not been favored with a front seat, 
and ask one another, What did he say that excited him so 
much? This rapidity of utterance was one of the features 
commented upon by many who listened to his Lenten lectures 
recently delivered in New York, some declaring that they 
never heard a speaker talk so fast; others, that they could 
not follow him, for he gave them no time to comprehend 
and digest his thought. 

It is to be regretted that Phillips Brooks did not meet with 
a good teacher of elocution in his college days, who could 
have done for him what was accomplished for Henry Ward 
Beecher, and have shown him how to use his voice to greater 
advantage and in a way more easy to himself. A more dis- 
tinct articulation, a rounder and fuller voice with less gut- 
teral and aspirated quality, would not only increase the 
beauty of his delivery, but would enable his hearers to follew 
his discourse and < carry away its truths. But the loss to his 
congregation of some of the sentences which Dr. Brooks 
enunciates is not the only evil which comes from his imper- 
fect delivery. I would it were! There is a more potent 
evil, it has an influence in the wrong direction. 
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Every great man has his imitators, and that which is pecu- 
liar is thought by the young to constitute the chief excel- 
lence, nay, the very element of success. It is not unusual 
to hear people say of Dr. Brooks by way of compliment that 
he speaks more in ten minutes than other preachers in half 
an hour. “None of your slow coaches is Brooks. ’ 
Now many students and inexperienced clergymen are capti- 
vated by the great success of Brooks as a preacher, and 
imitate his style with the hope that they may be called 
young Brookses. Such imitators are most deplorable since 
the *y lead to the formation of imperfect styles of delivery, 
and moreover are always sure to fail of success since the 
imitators have copied the defects of a great man, and have 
not his great gifts. Such students will do well to bear in 
mind that Dr. Brooks has so many other oratorical gifts, that 
he succeeds in spite of his faults. It may also be shown 
that his defects in enunciation are to some extent natural to 
him. They arise from his enormous vitality and propulsive 
power. He uses too much force at the beginning of the 
utterance of his words,— hence the aperture, or outlet, of 
his vocal organs is contracted instead of expanded. There 
are also too many thoughts, ideas, and words struggling for 
expression at the same instant. On account of these obstruc- 
tions he appears to speak with labor and difficulty, and 
reminds his hearers of a river in flood-time which bursts 
its dam and hurls its increased volume of water, boiling with 
accumulated debris, stones, mud, and wood, all at once 
against the narrow outlet; there is great noise and many 
voices, but nothing definite. Dr. Brooks could overcome 
his vocal imperfections by holding under the bit his great 
vital and emotional fervor. There are times when the 
thunders of his eloquence have subsided, and when he is 
speaking calmly, and in a lower key of voice, that he is very 
expressive and readily understood. It would be well if he 
allowed himself to fall into that condition more often, it 
would break up the continuous torrent of his rapid delivery, 
which wearies because of its sameness. But there are many 
excellences in Brooks’ delivery. His voice is free from all 
metallic and repulsive sounds. It has not the silvery clear- 
ness, nor penetrating quality of Wendell Phillips, nor the 
compass, flexibility, volume, and expressive intonation of 
Henry Ward Beecher, but it has a depth and grandeur of 
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resonance and intensity of enunciation, an animated and 
expressive utterance, a natural and sympathetic tone, and 
when vitalized and charged at the cerebral batteries of his 
large brain, sways an audience at will, with an overwhelming 
current of magnetism. His delivery is buoyant and exhila- 
rating, hopeful and confident. Indeed, it could hardly be 
otherwise so great are his physical gifts. 

Phillips Brooks’ marked individuality makes itself felt 
also in the language of hissermons. He understands human 
nature well, and constructs his sermons to meet the various 
phases of human thought. Possessed of a vivid imagination 
and high poetic instinct, his ideas do not stand out naked, 
like the bare crags that overhang the shore of the sea, but 
like the round hills glowing in flowers and sunlight. In 
the expression of his thoughts in words there is sometimes 
verbosity and lack of clearness, but in the main he is forcible 
and eloquent. His intuitive nature leads him to detect the 
similarity of great principles and truths, hence he makes 
frequent use of comparisons and illustrations, and many of 
his flashes of the identifying faculty are poetic gems of genius. 
This wonderful power of clothing the skeleton thought with 
the flesh of emotion and imagination renders his sermons 
interesting, which might otherwise be dry on account of their 
metaphysical subtility. 

There are also many circumstances in the life of Dr. 
Brooks which have helped to make him prominent. Natural 
ability is only one element of success; education and a field 
for the employment of talent is necessary. The early edu- 
cation and circumstances of his life were such as to place 
Brooks in a conspicuous field at once. He was born in 
Boston (where could a better city be found in which to be 
born), December 13, 1835, of a good New England family. 
His parents were zealous servants of Christ, who trained 
their children in the old paths of Christian integrity. So 
excellent and inspiring were their methods of training thgt : 
out of their family of six boys four became ministers of the 
church. Phillips Brooks caught his ministerial inspiration 
from the Rey. Alexander Vinton, at that time rector of St. 
Paul’s, which church the Brooks family attended. After 
graduating from Harvard College in 1855, and from the 
Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Va., Dr. Vinton took 
a kindly interest in young Phillips’ promotion, and engaged 
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him as his assistant in the Church of the Advent, Philadel- 
phia, to which church Dr. Vinton had been called. This 
was the first step, and it saved Brooks, whether for good 
evil, from the period of apprenticeship and unrequited labor 
which attend the lives of most men. Being assistant in a 
large parish in a populous city, Brooks had a field to show 
his gifts as a preacher. If Brooks had been called to some 
small parish in a thinly settled village, it would most likely 
have been ten or more years before the world would have 
heard of him. A preacher must go where the people are, 
and Dr. Brooks, fortunately at least for his popularity, began 
his ministry in a large city. His first parish was Holy Trin- 
ity, Philadelphia. His next call was to Trinity, Boston, 
1870, when he was only in his thirty-fifth year. After the 
destruction of the old edifice of Trinity by fire, a large, 
elaborate, and imposing structure was erec ‘ted at the cost of 
almost a million dollars. 

New Trinity is situated in the most fashionable region in 
Boston, the Back Bay, and has all the worldly attractions of 
beauty and architecture, paintings, and fantastic music. Thus 
favored by every circumstance that could elevate a preacher, 
a strong church, free from debt, and supported by many of 
the most influential families in Boston, young Brooks had a 
splendid field for the display of his rare gifts, and grasped at 
once a firm hold on the life of the metropolis. 

In Boston, Brooks has found the most enthusiastic encour- 
agement ; and thousands of her citizens will follow where he 
leads in philanthropic movements and render substantial aid. 
Thus from his first entrance into public life, Dr. Brooks had 
a good field for the developing of his talents as a speaker, 
and this accounts in a great measure for his rapid popularity. 
He has had every opportunity of acquiring knowledge. All 
that wealth, patronage, and influence could obtain were his 
portion. The great giants of despair, poverty, and want of 
friends, who have wiclded their clubs over the heads of a 
great many students, never struck him a blow. Books, and 
the best of instructors were readily accessible. His life has 
been one of ease rather than of struggle. He could gather 
knowledge on a bed of flowers, and meditate on the great 
truths of Christianity in a hammock, delightfully swaying 
to and fro in the gentle breezes of heaven; and for this 
reason he sometimes makes the mistake of supposing that 
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because he is happy, that all the world is well off, and things 
are about as they should be. There is no pessimism in 
Brooks’ nature, and we are glad there is none, yet many per- 
ceive that his enthusiastic optimism renders his great talents 
less useful to the men of his day. Men naturally look 
toward Christian ministers to help with their influence and 
inspiration the cause of justice and progress in the world. 

The lot of some men is extremely unhappy. The social 
arrangements of civilization places burdens hard to bear on 
the shoulders of many, and few great leaders move a finger 
to help them. The great mass of men are crying from the 
depths of poverty and misery for Christian love and sym- 
pathy, for human justice, not charity. There are many evils 
in the world that must be subdued by some great self-sacrifi- 
cing soul. There is much in our civil codes, in our social sys- 
tems, not only unchristian but even inhuman, that ought to be 
reformed. Our age stands in need of a great leader. Never, 
perhaps, in the history of man has there been a period more 
fraught with the danger of the separation of Christianity 
from the business life of the world than the present. Our 
age needs men of power and influence, men of true Christian 
spirit. The men of our age are not wholly mean and envious, 
they are appreciative of high talent, but oh! they do yearn 
for a more equal arrangement of things, for less poverty, less 
misery, less suffering. They look at the Titanic stature, the 
cloud-reaching intellect, the heaven-encircling spirituality, 
and the universe-embracing liberality of such men as Phillips 
Brooks and ask, What will you do for our cause? Never, per- 
haps, in the history of Christian Shepherdism, has there been 
so good an opportunity to do the Lord’s work as that which 
presents itself to the great preachers of our age. 
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BY JOHN H. KEATLEY, LATE U. S. JUDGE, OF ALASKA, 


SrncE the acquisition of Alaska in 1867, public attention 
in regard to it has been mainly directed to the salmon fish- 
eries in its waters, and to the seal rookeries in Behring Sea. 
The value of the country as a dependency has been wholly 
determined by the public, from the rental which the Priboloff 
Islands yield to the national treasury. Few references, in 
the intervening period, have been made by public journals, 
and in the periodical literature of the country, to the gold- 
yielding capabilities of Alaska, or to the degree of develop- 
ment already reached. The truth is, that hundreds of thou- 
sands of intelligent Americans are profoundly ignorant of 
the fact that‘some of the largest and_most.profitable gold 
mining enterprises within the limits of the United States 
are conducted in Alaska. 

It is to lay before the readers of THE ARENA the facts in 
regard to it that this paper has been undertaken. A _ resi- 
dence of nearly two years in the territory, discharging an 
important public duty, and having visited many portions of 
the country where industrial development has begun, enables 
me from personal observation to present facts not attainable 
by the ordinary tourist, whose range of experience is limited 
to the mail steamer route. 

Gold in variable quantities and under different conditions 
has been found in three principal districts of Alaska: the 
Juneau, and Douglass Island district, one hundred and eighty 
miles northeast of Sitka, and bordering Gasteneaux Channel, 
a narrow inlet which separates Douglass Island from the 
mainland; the Sitka district, the quartz deposits of which 
are found at Silver Bay, a narrow, tortuous arm of the 
Pacific, indenting Baranoff Island, and in the valley of the 
Yukon River in Western Alaska. Gold-bearing quartz has 
also been found at Unga Island, one of the smaller of the 
Aleutian group, and some effort has been made there at 
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development, but more of that hereafter. As concerns the 
Yukon Valley, little attention has been paid by explorers 
and prospectors to discover gold-bearing quartz, and the only 
results, so far, relate to placer mining. At the head of Lynn 
Canal, one of the inner passages atlapted to steamer naviga- 
tion, about three hundred miles northeast of Sitka, is the 
mouth of the Chilcatl River, navigable for canoes for a score 
of miles. At the head of this canoe navigation are three 
large Chilcatl villages, and it is at this point, where com- 
mences what is known as the Chilcatl Portage, across the 
range to the head waters of the Yukon River in British 
territory. The distance from the Indian villages on the 
American side of the divide to the first lake, the source of 
the Yukon, is about thirty miles, but the route is one of the 
most difficult in the territory, yet the only practicable one by 
which to reach the Yukon Valley from the south. During 
the past three years, the reports that the bars of the Yukon 
and of its tributaries, Stewart and Pelly Rivers, and Forty- 
Mile Creek were rich in placer gold, have induced several 
hundred Alaskan miners to venture across the range, at the 
Chileatl Crossing, and descend those streams. Several 
parties are also known to have perished in this perilous 
search for the new gold fields. 

When the United States steamer Thetis came out of the 
Arctic Ocean, in the fall of 1888, where she had been cruis- 
ing for the rescue of wrecked whalemen, she touched at St. 
Michael’s in Behring Sea, and brought away sixty gold-miners 
who, two years before, having entered the Yukon Valley by 
the Chilcatl] Pass, worked their way to the mouth of the 
Yukon in search for placer digging. Some of them had 
secured a few hundred dollars in dust, but the greater num- 
ber of them were utterly destitute, and only through the 
kindness of the officers of the Thetis, were able to get back to 
Sitka and Juneau among friends. It is quite evident that 
many of the gulches near the Yukon River and along its 
tributaries are rich in placer gold, but there are many serious 
obstacles at present to its recovery. Summer in that lati- 
tude lasts barely two months. The mercury in July, how- 
ever, rises to 112°, but the ground is frozen so firmly, and 
to such a great depth, that the heat is only able to thaw it 
out, in the short season, to a slight extent. Some of the 
parties who have gone into that country have adopted the 
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plan of digging up the frozen sand and gravel one season, 
and then leaving it to lie in detached masses to thaw out the 
next. This, however, is only one experiment, and has not 
yet fairly been tested. Placer gold has been discovered in 
abundance in dry gulches out of reach of water, and until 
some plan is devised and some adequate co-operation among 
miners reached in a settled way, by which appliances with 
which to control the water supply and properly direct it, 
these placer gulches will remain totally valueless. 
Notwithstanding the privations and the discouragements 
of the party who came out of the country in the fall of 1888, 
a group of forty miners from Juneau made the second ven- 
ture in March, 1889, by Chilcatl pass, and with supplies for 
two years. The Alaska Commercial Company, the lessee of 
the seal islands, having also trading stations outside of the 
islands, and along the coast, and up the longer rivers 
of Western Alaska, anticipating a rush to the Yukon country, 
put a small steamer on that river, last spring, partly to carry 
miners’ supplies, but had the misfortune to lose the vessel 
during her first trip of the Yukon. Very little definite 
knowledge has yet been obtained of that part of Alaska, no 
exploration of a really intelligent character having been 
undertaken of the Yukon Valley since 1867, when the project 
was on foot to construct a telegraph line across the continent 
to connect with an Asiatic line on the Siberian coast. The 
Government has never made any attempt at exploration. 
Disputes are now arising by American miners in those valleys 
with the British authorities, respecting the exact location of 
our boundary, in connection with the attempted exaction 
of miners’ licenses under Dominion law. Several years 
ago an army officer, on his own responsibility, descended the 
Yukon on a raft from its head waters to its mouth, but the 
statements made in his narrative of the voyage are entirely 
different from those of intelligent and truthful miners who 
have traversed the same ground. The only practicable plan 
yet devised for the purpose of getting water from the rivers 
into the dry gulches rich in gold-bearing sand and gravel 
is to construct large rafts, and moor them in the stream, 
placing thereon pumps operated by water-wheels on the 
rafts, set in motion by the passing current of the stream. 
Several groups spent a season in thus getting ready for work, 
Lut when they returned the following year to resume work, 
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they discovered that the floods had totally destroyed their 
rafts. They had neglected to sufliciently guard them against 
this danger. It is generally believed by experienced miners 
that this will, after all, be the satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

In the history of gold mining in the States and Territories, 
no olstacle was so stubborn that it was not finally overcome. 
This, too, will be the history of the gold fields of Western 
Alaska. Army officers who have served in the territory 
at various times, are now endeavoring to induce Congress to 
authorize an exploration of the Yukon Valley from its 
source to its mouth, and express a willingness to undergo the 
evident hardships and privations of such an undertaking. 
The reports of the fertility of certain large portions of that 
great valley, and respecting its agricultural possibilities, 
are so conflicting and uncertain, that it can hardly be 
regarded as an absolute waste of money to authorize an 
intelligent official examination of those valleys to that end. 

The permanent development of gold mining in Alaska 
has been made in the southeastern part of the territory, 
which embraces all that strip of mainland, thirty miles wide 
from Portland Channel at the southern boundary to the 
vicinity of Mt. St. Elias, and including the islands of the 
Alexandrian Archipelago, which hug the mainland closely 
from south to north and west. The topography of this 
section is characteristic and remarkable. The thirty-mile 
strip of mainland belonging to the United States is no more 
than an unbroken range of very steep and lofty mountains, 
the summits of many of which are never free from snow. 
No valleys separate or break the continuity of these ranges. 
At intervals, short, swift streams, fed by the interior glaciers, 
have worn down waterways to the bays and inlets, but 
these streams, in most instances, are only wild cascades. 
Rarely one finds the gorge, the stream-bed, wider than a 
space sufficient for the passage of the water; and in attempt- 
ing to ascend to their sources, one is confronted by fierce 
torrents impossible to stem, and with no margin by their 
sides, along which to pass around the cataracts. This is 
their character in thousands of instances. Frequently the 
last leap is made only a few rods from the point where 
the river enters the sea, and this is even the rule. All the 
islands off the coast of southeastern Alaska, Baranoff, 
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Admiralty, Douglass, and Prince of Wales are simply 
mountains rising out of the Pacific, whose interiors are vast 
glacial formations, While their fronts to the sea are clothed 
with timber. No white man has ever been heard of having 
crossed either of these isiands, and the Indians disclaim 
ever having attempted it, preferring the easier mode of 
passing around them in their canoes. The faces df the 
mountains toward the water, on the mainland and on the 
islands of southeastern Alaska, are very steep, almost 
perpendicular, and covered with a deep, spongy bog or 
tundra, which is always wet or moist. They are also coy- 
ered with forests of fir, spruce, hemlock, yellow cedar, and a 
scrub birch and alder, up to the snow-line, and this under- 
growth of birch, salmon berry, alder, and devil’s club makes 
everywhere almost impassible thickets and jungles. These 
topographical conditions must be borne in mind constantly, 
in considering the mining development and possibilities of 
Alaska, for they figure largely in estimating the present 
progress of the industry. 

Gold quartz was first discovered in the territory in 1877, 
near Silver Bay, in the vicinity of Sitka. The discoverer, 
Mr. Haley, was a soldier discharged from the Regular 
Army, and previous to his enlistment, had mined in Col- 
orado and California. Numerous quartz lodes are located 
in the vicinity of his discovery, which is about three miles 
back from the beach, and far up the side of the mountain. 
Haley opened several tunnels and exposed valuable quartz, 
and succeeded in selling two of his discoveries for fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

The proprietors of another lode some distance from the 
original discovery put up a five-stamp mill; but for the 
want of adequate capital to place the enterprise on a sure 
footing, con-joined with feeble and incompetent management, 
the project went to pieces, the mill was sold by the marshal, 
and is now corroding to ruin in the rain and snow. Another 
company, organized under the laws of Wisconsin, have 
become the * owners of the ** Lucky Chance,” and with a five- 
stamp mill are making satisfactory milling tests, preparatory to 
a liberal and adequate investment in a plant the coming year. 
Water for power in that group is abundant all the year 
round, and owing to the mildness of the winters at Sitka, 


through the trend of the Japan current, milling operations 
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will seldom if ever be interrupted by freezing weather. Ore 
has been taken out of ledges in the Sitka group, yielding 
forty dollars a ton; but numerous tests made demonstrate 
that the fair average is about ten dollars a ton. All the 
work and exploration done up to this time, in this basin, 
has been of the crudest, most careless, and unsatisfactory 
character. No definite policy of prospecting and explora- 
tion in any part of the territory has ever been adopted, and 
where discoveries have been. made, they were merely acci- 
dental. Those owning and controlling these valuable interests 
have hitherto been unable to inspire that confidence in the 
future of their properties which is necessary to induce cap- 
ital to even closely investigate their value and possibilities. 
The manner of developing this and other similar mining 
localities in Alaska will be referred to again, when  con- 
sidering the larger and more thoroughly worked mining 
district of Juneau and Douglass Island. It is to the latter 
that we must look for the most satisfactory results, and by 
noting what has already been accomplished in that field, 
possibly predict whether the gold yield of Alaska will be 
permanent and profitable, or only fitful and spasmodic. 
Juneau and Douglass Island are one hundred and eighty 
miles northeast of Sitka, and reached from the latter place 
by the inner passages of Peril and Chatham Straits, and 
Gasteneaux Channel which separates Douglass Island from 
the mainland. In 1880, that section of southeastern Alaska 
was without a single white inhabitant, and was one of the 
most forbidding portions of the earth. In October of that 
year, Mr. N. A. Fuller, in charge of the affairs of the North- 
west Trading Company, at Sitka, became aware of the fact 
that Auk and Tarku Indians, whose villages were on the 
mainland at Gasteneaux Channel, possessed a tradition of 
the existence of gold in some of the deep basins of the moun- 
tains in that vicinity. One particular basin was designated 
as containing abundance of this treasure. Having faith in 
the story, Fuller fitted out a canoe expedition for the purpose 
of testing his belief. It was intrusted to a Canadian French 
miner, Joseph Juneau, the nephew of the founder of Mil- 
waukee, and who had visited all the gold mines from Arizona 
and Old Mexico in the south, to Cassiar, in British Columbia, 
in the north. Juneau was accompanied by two Sitkan 
Indians as guides, and after ten days of a tempestuous canoe 
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voyage up Chatham Straits, landed near the site of the 
present town now bearing his name, and proceeded to follow 
the difficult course of Gold Creek, the outlet to Silver Bow 
Basin, working his way upward along one of the steep sides 
of the rim of this basin, until he reached the head of a gulch 
filled with glacier ice. Passing down the gulch, Juneau dis- 
covered some quartz laid bare and protruding into the ravine, 
and an examination showed at once, that it was rich in gold, 
so rich that the free gold was apparent in many places, where 
the rock was fractured. Claims were staked off, the party 
returned to Sitka, and reported their success to Mr. Fuller. 
The secret could not be long kept. Before spring had fairly 
opened, several hundred miners were on the ground, and the 
nucleus of a prosperous mining camp created. 

When the snow disappeared from the basin, with its area 
of a thousand acres or more, with mountain walls for its steep 
sides, it was found that centuries of erosion had created in 
that contracted area one of the richest placer mines ever 
worked. Though of limited area it equalled in richness 
many of the old California placers. 

No civil government was formed in Alaska until more 
than three years afterward, but in the spring of 1881, the 
two hundred and fifty hardy old miners who had explored 
nearly every region where cold had hitherto been found, 
met and adopted a code of mung laws which became obliga- 
tory upon every miner in the district. 

Half a dozen beautiful glacial streams poured from the 
sides of the mountains, hemming in Silver Bow Basin, and 
feeding the rapid torrent of Gold Creek, furnished abundance 
of water for gold washing, and before that summer ended, 
fully one hundred thousand dollars in dust had been taken 
out, and still only a meagre impression made. Quite a mil- 
lion dollars in dust have been washed out of the sand and 
dirt of that one basin in the intervening years, and the surface 
is now practically worked out. Pay gravel exists, however, 
to a considerable depth on the floor of the basin, and a new 
company has run a tunnel through one of the environing 
ridges, for the purpose of mining by the hydraulic process. 
Two stamp mills are also in operation upon quartz on the 
same ground, and a roadway, two and a half miles long, 
and costing thirteen thousand dollars, has been completed, so 
as to connect the mines with the channel beach. <A flourish- 
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ing town of fifteen hundred white inhabitants has grown up 
about this mining location, with schools, churches, and many 
of the comforts of civilization. 

The development of quartz mining on that portion of the 
mainland of Southeastern Alaska, has just fairly commenced. 
Every indication points to the inexhaustible character of the 
gold quartz deposits, and though there is nothing of a high 
grade, or of fabulous richness, yet it is manifest that mining 
carried on here with adequate capital, ample plants, and 
conservative methods, insures that this section of Alaska will 
have an indefinite period of prosperity as * mining district. 
Farther on, I shall speak of what is requisite in order to 
make the handling of these low grade ores ot Alaska remun- 
erative. 

About three miles to the eastward of the town, and up the 
gulch of Sheep’s Creek, recent discoveries of quartz have also 
been made, equalling those in Silver Bow Basin. No mills 
have been yet erected to work those deposits of gold-bearing 
rock, but considerable quantities have been shipped to Seattle 
and Portland, and refined with fair profits to the owners of 
the mines. Though explorations had been frequently made to 
discover silver in the territory, none was found until the 
winter of 1888, when a fine rich vein of galena was discovered 
in the Sheep’s Creek gulch already alluded to. It is reported 
by credible persons as having yielded $180 per ton in the 
smelter at Portland. 

Soon after the gold discoveries on the mainland at Juneau, 
prospectors crossed over to Douglass Island, only two miles 
distant. Here was found abundance of placer gold, on the 
face of the mountain which rises directly out of the water at 
nearly all points along the shore, but at this particular place 
recedes from the beach, leaving a stretch of low land more 
than a mile long anda few hundred feet wide. While some 
were engaged in washing the dirt, others began the search 
for quartz lodes in the same vicinity, and on the face of the 
same mountain. The indications were fair, but putting in 
the necessary tunnels for exploration was expensive, and those 
engaged soon became discouraged. John Treadwell, who 
had been a successful contractor and builder in San Francisco, 
was attracted to Alaska by exaggerated tales of fabulous bo- 
nanzas, and touching at Douglass Island, found the owners of 
several quartz claims ready to abandon their rights, fully dis- 
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heartened. Treadwell purchased their interests and improve- 
ments for a small amount, and with faith, energy, and 
resources, pushed the explorations already begun to a conclu- 
sion. 

For many months he was the butt of every old miner’s 
ridicule in all that region. At last, he pierced a ledge of 
gold-bearing rock, four hundred feet wide, over three hun- 
dred feet deep from the surface, and more than nine thousand 
feet in length, from east to west. This, in fact, became the 
great. Treadwell gold mine, now operated by the Alaska 
Mining & Milling Company. He was soon able to convince 
capitalists that he had something in which it would pay to 
invest, and the company was organized in 1884, with Senator 
Jones of Nevada, and D. C. Mills of New York, the principal 
shareholders. A mill with one hundred and twenty stamps 
was erected in a few months, and the mill and chlorination 
works on a grand scale put in operation. Two large ditches, 
one ten miles long to the westward, along the face of the 
mountain, and the other to the east, five miles in length, 
were constructed with great difficulty and expense, owing to 
the tundra character of the surface, to convey water to the 
mill as a motive power. A pressure of seven hundred feet, 
through iron pipes twenty inches in diameter, was communi- 
cated to a wheel only eight feet in diameter, by which all 
those ponderous stamps, two thousand pounds each, and the 
other machinery, were set in motion and did their work. For 
two years the mill and works were kept in constant operation, 
no cessation night or day, or during the week. Early in 
1888, the capacity of the stamp mill was expanded, and the 
number of stamps increased to two hundred and forty, mak- 
ing it the largest mill of the kind under one roof in the 
world. 

The policy of keeping the establishment in constant 
operation remains unchanged, and since its increase in 
capacity, there has been a stoppage of only one day. 
During the summer of 1889, fifteen miles were added to the 
ditch for water supply, and to intercept additional streams 
as they came down the mountain side to the sea. During 
the winters of 1887 and 1888, there was no interruption of 
the supply of water by cold weather, for motive power, but 
to guard agailst any contingency of that kind, a powerful 
Corliss engine has been provided to drive the great mass of 
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machinery at such times. The winters at Douglass Island 
are seldom so severe that the rapid, fresh-watcr torrents 
freeze over, and deprive the mill of, its full supply. In 
December, 1889, there was some difficulty in that respect, 
and the Corliss engine was doing the work of the water- 
wheel. ‘ 

The Treadwell is not a mine in the strict sense. The 
rock is taken out of an open quarry, and conveyed to the 
mill, less than five hundred feet distant, on a tramway. 
Its capacity is six hundred and fifty tons every twenty-four 
hours. The profits of the establishment are, of course, the 
company’s own secret, but experts acquainted with this 
quartz, and other conditions, put the average yield per ton 
at ten dollars and the cost of extracting the metal, at from four 
to four and a half dollars per ton. By the amalgam process, all 
the free gold which passes from the stamps to the concen- 
trators is recovered, while the residue, in the form of 
sulphurets, is manipulated by roasting and chlorination 
in the vast wooden building which stands several hundred 
yards nearer the beach than the stamp mill. 

This company owns nine thousand lineal feet, or six 
quartz claims in length, from east to west, and while in 
four years of constant movement, an enormous cavity in the 
side of the mountain has been created, the indications are 
that the supply of rock, at the present rate of production, 
will hold out for a quarter of a century yet. <A fine electric 
light plant enables the operatives to work by night in the 
mill, and in the chlorination works and the mine. Four 
hundred men are employed in various duties about the mine, 
stamp mill, chlorination work, stores, and saw and planing 
mills, which the company operates as part of its mining and 
milling plant. About one-third of the operatives are In- 
dians, or natives of Alaska. The latter are an industrious, 
frugal, and reliable class of mining employees, and receive 
the same wages as white men engaged in the same class of 
work. Indians are largely employed not only at the salmon 
canneries in Southeastern Alaska as fishermen, but in 
nearly all the mining operations of that section of the ter- 
ritory. No antagonism exists between them and white 
labor, and their relations are of the most cordial character. 
The white miners in Southeastern Alaska do not permit 
Chinamen to engage in that class of work, and Coolies are 
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only found on the inside, at the salmon canneries, always 
going below at the end of the season. 

Early last year work was begun on the « Bear’s Nest,” a 
mining claim which was sold to an English syndicate, in the 
fall of 1888, for two million dollars. It is located about 
half a mile west of the Treadwell, and was sold on the 
strength of its good neighborhood, and upon the results of 
diamond drill tests. After a tunnel had penetrated the hill- 
side for a thousand feet, and about seventy thousand dollars 
had been expended toward erecting a stamp mill, and other 
parts of the requisite plant, they failed to strike the ledge 
which was deemed to be a westward prolongation of the rich 
and extensive lode constituting the Treadwell. Operations 
have been suspended, and litigation to determine whether the 
sale was a fraudulent transaction, the salting of a mine, or 
whether the failure to reach a paying ledge was the result of 
operative blundering has been begun. The mere fact that an 
enterprise starting out with so much of promise failed in the 
very midst of the brightest anticipations, will, most certainly, 
produce a chilling effect upon all present attempts to inaugu- 
rate new mining enterprises in Alaska. The Mexican com- 
pany, a@ corporation with abundant resources, however, is 
vigorously prosecuting its explorations at an equal distance to 
the eastward of the Treadwell, in the hope and confidence, 
and with every prospect of intercepting the prolongation of 
the Treadwell ledge. Rich deposits of gold-bearing quartz 
have also been discovered on Admiralty Island, in the same 
group as Douglass Island, and stamp mills are in course of 
erection there also. 

The discovery of coal near the beach, and easy of access 
by water transportation at Cook’s Inlet, Unga Island, and at 
other available points on the coast of Western Alaska, will 
have an important bearing not only on the general commer- 
cial importance of the territory, but upon its gold and silver 
mining enterprises. Coal, when used in the latter industry, 
is now only attainable at Departure Bay, British Columbia, 
and with the enormous cost of coal freights under the present 
arrangements of transportation, the work of development is 
more or less retarded. 

One word more with respect to the future of gold mining 
in Alaska. As far as discoveries extend, the ores are of a 
low grade. This will require that they be handled in large 
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plants, with capital in large mass, according to the policy 
pursued by the company operating the Treadwell mine. In 
addition to that, the management must be of an intelligent 
character, and not mere inexpert experiments by unskilful 
adventurers. Under such conditions Alaska, through its 
gold mines, will be a source of great wealth to the entire 
country. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE RUM PROBLEM. 


BY HENRY A. HARTT, M- D. 


THis country has just emerged from a terrible conflict with 
slavery, when now it is confronted in its political arena with 
another great moral evil in the form of drunkenness. It 
blundered grievously in the former case; one party propos- 
ing restrictions and endless compromises; another seeking 
the overthrow of the Constitution, which was perfectly 
innocent; and another upholding the outrage and all its 
abominations with merciless fury and unrelenting zeal; 
instead of combining, one and all, with true wisdom, in a 
spirit of patriotism and national brotherhood, upon a plan of 
emancipation on the basis of compensation, so that, finally, 
it had to be wiped out at a cost of incalculable treasure and 
life. In like manner in this instance the country has begun 
to blunder; one party recommending a heavy tax on the 
liquor traffic in the shape of high license; another insisting 
upon a total prohibition of the traffic, although when prop- 
erly conducted it is entirely legitimate ; and another bitterly 
opposed to all the measures which have been suggested in 
favor of temperance reform, while carefully abstaining from 
making any proposition of its own. 

A wave of popular condemnation, like the waters which 
have recently devastated the Conemaugh Valley, has swept 
over the cause of Prohibition, and left it, for the time being, 
a ghastly wreck. The system of high license is an anomaly. 
It imposes a discriminating tax in favor of the rich; creates 
a privileged class; takes away from thousands of poor men 
their means of livelihood without any proof of offence ; and 
is thus utterly antagonistic to the genius of American institu- 
tions and to the spirit of Republicanism. 

And what assurance have we that this invidious measure 
would be attended with any permanent benefit? The trials 
of it which have been made are altogether too recent to 
warrant any certain conclusion with regard to ultimate 
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results. It would naturally and justly create great irrita- 
tion and dissatisfaction among the classes which it would 
affect; it would leave them with their appetites and pas- 
sions unaltered; and though for a time, through moral and 
political influences, a check would be put upon their habits, 
it would not be long ere they would find means to evade 
the law, and with reactionary energy, and a bitterness un- 
known before, they would break out into new and aggravated 
excesses. 

But suppose, for the sake of argument, that it should 
accomplish all that is anticipated. It could only be at best 
a partial measure. It could not strike the axe at the root of 
the tree, but only lop off a few of its branches on one side, 
while on the other they would be permitted to grow in unre- 
strained luxuriance. In our anxiety then for the poor, 
have we forgotten the rich? Have we no sympathy for 
them? Or would there be no danger nor temptation to them 
in the brilliant saloons which our legislation would furnish 
them ? 

Drunkenness pervades all classes. The land is filled with 
its orgies, its pauperism, and its crimes. Every morning 
and every evening the sickening and demoralizing tale of its 
horrors is repeated. 

Has it ever occurred to us that it isa crime? Is it not 
obvious that it is a germinal crime? Ought we not then to 
treat it like other crimes? We punish theft, burglary, and 
murder. But here is the source of innumerable thefts, burg- 
laries, and murders. By the laws of Moses it was regarded 
as a crime, and in some cases punished with death. And 
while Christianity, in the beginning, did not interfere with the 
laws and policies of civil governments, it included drunken- 
ness among those deadly offences which were totally incom- 
patible with membership in the church, and which constituted 
an impassable barrier to the kingdom of heaven. 

It has long seemed strange to me that we do not associate 
it with other’ felonies in our penal code and inflict upon 
it a severe and an ignominious penalty. F am persuaded 
that by this course, and by this course alone, we should 
speedily banish it from respectable society to the haunts of 
debauchery and crime. Theft and forgery for the most part 
are abuses of money, 2s drunkenness is an abuse of wine and 
other alcoholic liquors, What now would be the result if 
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we should repeal the laws which brand them as felonies, and 
seek to restrain them only by moral suasion? How long 
would it be before commerce would collapse, and there would 
be a universal paralysis of trade? If, on the other hand, 
under the guidance of reason and common sense we should 
provide the traffic in liquor with similar safeguards to those 
with which we provide the traffic in money, the former, like 
the latter, might confidently be left to take care of itself. 
The subject of temperance would then be remitted to the 
church and the pulpit; there would be no further discussion 
of high license or prohibition; and the most disturbing ele- 
ment of the times would be eliminated from our politics 
forever. 

The vast body of citizens who are engaged in the liquor 
traffic, either as manufacturers or dealers, are especially and 
primarily interested in the suppression of drunkenness; for 
while they derive therefrom little or no pecuniary advan- 
tage, it is to them the cause of innumerable annoyances and 
sorrows. It has awakened, and maintains at this hour, the 
temperance agitation; has put their business under a ban of 
disgrace as if it were condemned by the Almighty, subjects 
them continually to unmerited vituperation and reproach; 
and taxes them annually to the extent of millions of dollars 
to resist and prevent injurious legislation. They will be the 
natural leaders in this reform. And when the time shall 
come, that a propos:tion shall be offered for an amendment 
to the National Constitution, not for the prohibition of the 
rational and legitimate use of the gifts of a beneficent Prov- 
idence, but to make their blasphemous prostitution and 
perversion into instruments of brutal indulgence, and sources 
of maniacal outbursts of passion and sin, a heinous crime, 
there will be from one end of the country to the other a 
unanimous agreement, and it will be carried by universal 
acclaim. 

The Hon. Albert Scheffer, Senator of the Legislature of 
Minnesota, succeeded last winter in securing the adoption of 
a bill, making drunkenness a crime; and providing that on 
the third and all subsequent offences, it shall be punished 
by imprisonment. I have received from the Senator a letter, 
indorsing newspaper clippings, which show a general satisfac- 
tion in Minnesota with the law, and a general enforcement 
of it. Here at last, in a Western State, without agitation 
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or flourish of trumpets, a measure of overwhelming im- 
portance has been introduced, and if it shall be faithfully 
and impartially carried out, it will undoubtedly, ere long, 
be adopted by every State in this Union, and by every coun- 
try throughout the civilized world, and Senator Scheffer 
will be recognized as one of the greatest benefactors of man- 


kind. 
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A COMPANION IDYL OF MAMELONS. 
BY W. H. H. MURRAY. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WHITE GOD OF MISTASSINNI. 


‘‘ THus in the beginning gained the earth whatever it has 
had of glory. It gained. It lost. For of the mingling of 
the higher with the lower, there came, not all at once but 
gradually, a lapse and weakening of that vital force which 
had come down from heaven; a clouding of that bright 
intelligence which only cycles of eternity can give the seek- 
ing mind; a lowering of the tone and level of ambition, 
which erst sought only noble ends; and, worst of all, a lapse 
in holiness. The pure imagination was befouled, a grossness 
came to appetite, the moral sense was blunted—that sentinel 
of God, which, while it stood instinct with heavenly life, 
kept perfect guard above sweet innocence and _ trustful 
virtue. 

“So passed the ages, and the earth grew upward in exter- 
nal glory but downward into moral ruin. Then shocks were 
felt which shook the solid world. Catastrophes were multi- 
plied. Here Fire, there Water, and at some other point 
Frost wrought its work of ruin. Chaos had come again. 
The Motherland sank under sea, and with it went the treas- 
ures and the records of the primeval cycle. Here and there 
a colony survived and carried down to later ages some feeble 
fragments of the glorious whole that had been shattered into 
ruins. Only these survived. Thesphered excellence of high 
achievement, perfect in holiness, glorious as a globe illumi- 
nated, proof of what moral rectitude with mortal power 
might do, was lost forever. 

« Then out of space there came a vagrant world flying in 
unguided, lawless flight; a world on fire,—a funeral pyre of 
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some old race, perbaps—and as it passed, monstrous in size, 
flying faster by ten thousand times than this small globe 
wheelie on, nigh to that point which now is northern pole, 
the home of “Arctic cold, which then was Summer-land,* 
where dwelt, ’mid flowers that faded not and fruits that 
ripened for each day of the round year, my race; it struck 
the earth, and in the twinkling of an eye my race became 
extinct. The level axis of the earth was, by the dreadful 
shock, knocked obliquely up, the round of nature’s order 
changed, summer and winter rushed into alternate place, and 
transposed were the zones. Thus, Trapper, died the first 
two races of the earth. The one sank under water, and the 
legend of that flood is told in almost every language of the 
world.t The other perished under shock from heaven which 
crushed them on the instant. As falls the hammer on the 
anvil so death fell on them. They knew not it was coming 
till it came. Beneath that blow the »y and their mighty works 
were beaten into dust. The gravel of these northern wilds 
that mark the landscape is granulation of old palaces. We 
are within the circle of a ruin that buried half the world 
you bury bodies under sand.t 

“Here at Ungava, where fruits and flowers were then, 
there was a colony of that old race which lived in Summer- 
land of the North. This fringe of population, not wholly 
pure in blood but mixed with other races which they met 
as they pushed southward, escaped, and so remained a feeble 
remnant of that primal stock that once held all the ae 
Trapper, this is enough. You know the past. I am of i 
and of that Caste which ’mid the ancient folk held § Sacred 
Keys of knowledge and of power preserved from earliest 
days,—a knowledge that knows all that has been, and 





* There is no possible way to explain the presence of many forms of tropic 
life, found by whalers and Arctic explorers within the Arctic circle, save on 
the supposition that a sudden and life-destroying change of climate came, in 
some prehistoric period, to the polar region. 

t It isa remarkable fact that in Egyptian literature, historic or legendary, 
there is not the least hint of or allusion to the Flood. In Plato’s “ Atlantis ”’ 
the aged Priest of the Temple at Sais who entertained Solon, Plato’s grand- 
father, while living in exile out of Greece, accounts for this fully. He 
e xplained to Solon —I quote from memory — that the reason why Egypt had 
no special memory of the Flood was because there had been many such local 
catastrophes on the earth since the beginning, of which their records had 
knowledge, and that these was no legend about that special one because the 
facts of it were all fully known to them. 

t This certainly explains that mystery of the earth —the great geological 
puzzle — the Drift. Whence came it, when and how ? 
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power that bridges death and brings across it at my call the 
feet of those who over it, amid the wailing of their friends, 
did pass to distant realms. One thing alone remains for 
me to tell. It is a modern happening, and gets signifi- 
cance from what it means to you and her. Listen now, and 
hear. 

** When he who was the sire of the old tongueless chief of 
Mistassinni was but a boy, he found, one morn at sunrise, on 
the beach of that great inland sea far westward of the lake 
where lived his tribe, a boy of his own age. He lay upon 
the sand as dead. His face was white as snow. His hair 
was gold. Upon his bosom there was traced strange Totem, 
unknown to all the tribes. It was a double letter thus: —}}}} 
— in color red as blood. He had come over sea in boat not 
built by hands ; at least, so seemed it to the tribes that knew 
no boat save such as their own hands had fashioned. That 
boy revived. The young chief fed and brought him by his 
hand unto the council chamber of his tribe, and all the 
ancients hailed him as fulfilment of a prophecy old as itself, 
that, ‘After many years, out of the West, in boat not made 
with hands, should come a god white-skinned with yellow 
hair.” Thus came unto the tribe of Mistassinni that ‘ White 
God,’ as he is known through all the North. He grew in 
stature and in grace; was fair to look upon, and wise. He 
learned their tongue; his own was all unknown to them. 
He married princess of our Caste. A son was born. That 
son am I. To me was born a son of other princess, for our 
Caste weds within its circle and goes not beyond. That son 
had child. Enough of this; we will go back. For of this 
‘White God’ would I tell, that you may know him. Then 
I would a question ask. 

“In battle he was chief. He was not large in stature, but 
as the fight roared on and hotter grew, he grew in size until 
at the white heat of it he filled the field. His presence was 
an atmosphere, which, being breathed, made those who 
breathed it braver, so that each lifted arm in the long ranks 
that saw him fight struck downward as if muscled to his 
shoulder. He flamed the fight as lightning, in mid-ocean, 
on some tempestuous night, flames the black billows. No 
fear was in him. Battle to his soul was as wedding hour to 
ardent lover. Through whirling hatchets, circling axes, 
brandished spears and arrows driving through the air like 
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hail in winter, he would swoop as through the flying leaves, 
gust-whirled in autumn, eye fixed and talons set, the forest 
hawk swoops to his quarry. No man e’er lived on whom 
he set his blazing eye in battle. In peace his face was 
sunny. Through his yellow beard his skin showed as a 
girl’s. His eye was as a pool, on whose still surface lilies 
sleep unstirred by breath of wind. But when it came to 
blows his face grew gray as steel, his eyes blazed bluish 
black as winter’s sky, when all the warmth is frozen out of 
wave and star, and heaven itself is pitilessly cold. But when 
the fight was over, he would take his wounded foes and bear 
them to his tent and nurse them as a mother her sick child. 
Many he healed and with stgong bodies they went home, to 
be his foes again and fight him on some other day. 

“Once only was he merciless. It was that year that they 
of Mistassinni hunted seal on the west coast of wild 
Ungava, where the ebb and flood of icy tides are twenty 
times the height of man’s full stature. One day a ship 
drove in whirled onward by a tempest from the north, 
through froth and foam that whitened her black hull a 
spear’s length deep from stern to stem. Onward she drove 
before the whistling winds, her sails in tatters streaming in 
thin strips from spar and mast, until the mighty eddy, spin- 
ning round ‘twixt a great island and main shore, dashed her, 
side on and downward, with a crash, as she were eider’s 
egg, upon the.‘wach in front of our encampment. One only 
of her crew survived the shock, and he, a giant, battle-axe in 
hand, stood on the sand unharmed. We gathered round 
him as he stood at guard, our seal spears pointed into sand 
that he might know we fought no man that had been flung 
by God's swift-handed mercy out of death.* 

“ Then came our Leader slowly down the slope to where 
we stood, our peaceful spears in sand, a smile of welcome on 
his face and light of gladness shining in his eye. So came 
he and within the circle of our mercy stood. But as his eye 
fell, at short distance, on the man, his face turned into ice. 
Its skin grew gray as steel. His eyes two orbs of fire became. 


* The superstition of an Indian forbids him to kill one who, apparently, 
had had a miraculous escape from death. Many white men have escaped 
their vengeance because of this feeling. Captain Rogers, the noted scout, 
who fell or slid safely down the front of the great cliff on Lake George, 
which was, because of his perilous feat, named after him, is one of the in- 
stances out of many which might be mentioned in this connection. 
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From nighest girdle plucked he battle-axe and on the stranger 
stalked until he came within arm’s reach. Then tore furred 
vestment from his breast until the dreadful Letter painted on 
his snow-white skin showed redas blood. So stood he posed. 
In one clinched hand was fragment of torn skins, torn 
from his heart; the other gripped the battleaxe. Thus in 
the hollow circle of our mercy stood the two, our God and 
giant stranger. Then out of sockets bulged the giant’s eyes. 
The coarse skin of his cheeks did pallid grow. His black 
hair, rising slowly, lifted woollen cap from head. His big 
knees, bigger than joints of moose, shook under his huge 
bulk. <A fit of trembling seized him. Down fell he on his 
knees, while in his monstrous jaws rattled his teeth, fear- 
shook. Then out of quavering’ mouth there came a scream : 
‘Captain, have mercy!’ Speechless still, our Leader, with- 
out word or sign, upward swung his axe and on the suppli- 
ant’s head he brought it down so heavily that through the 
cloven crown its broad base sank to mangled jowl, and the 
big bone handle flew in fragments to the striker’s hand. 
Then, turning face upon us white as God’s own wrath, he 
said: * Throw this damned carcass into torrent swift and 
eddy deep, that they may whirl and float it where my father’s 
soul beyond the northern straits waits to snatch it toward the 
mouth of hell and thrust his murderer in.” Trapper, thou 
art white man without cross, and of his race and speech. In 
battle thou art bigger, but no braver. Who was this White 
God of rocky Mistassinni? Who yas his father? What the 
red Totem on his heart; the double Letter red as blood? 
My power is blinded to this mortal thing. Beyond, I might 
see better. Can’st thou tell?” 

“Ay, ay,” replied the Trapper. ‘ Prophet, well I know 
the race of this White God of Mistassinni, who was his sire, 
and what the double Letter on his breast did mean. The 
boy who came, wind-blown from out the sea, leagues west of 
Mistassinni, in boat not buiit by mortal hand, — because not 
built of bark,—and lay at sunrise on the beach all wet and 
foul with brine and sand, and by the old Chief's grandsire 
there was found, adopted, worshipped as a god by all the tribes, 
was son of bravest man that ever trod a deck or chanced 
the dice with death that he might westward find a pathway for 
the commerce of the world and bring to knowledge of the 
Cross of God the distant tribes of men. His name, old Seer, 
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was Henry Hudson,* and the monogram or Totem — call it 
as you please, as you be red or white — upon his breast, was 
the two first letters of his name cunningly blent in one. 
This boy the old Chief's grandsire found upon the beach, was 
that sweet son of his, scarce more than child, who bravely by 
his father’s side stood up, when by his crew, in cruel mutiny, 
the boat was pushed from his stout ship, that it might bear 
them, drifting, unto awful death. Ay, now I know why he 
was merciless when on Ungava’s beach his father’s murderer 
knelt roaring for mercy. God! what a blow in judgment 
did he strike, and how it eased his soul. Prophet, thou art 
above the common superstitions of the tribes, and I have told 
you truth. This fabled God of Mistassinni; this White One 
of the North the tribes do worship, was Henry Hudson’s son, 
a man of my own race and tongue, whose death has been a 
mystery for twice a hundred years. Go on and tell me all. 
This is great news. The world of letters and of men beyond 
these wastes of rock and leagues of rootless snow and ice 
will thrill with wonder when it learns from thee, through 
me, the fate of Hudson and his boy. Whom wedded he? 
Were children born to him? Are any of his name and blood 
alive, or is the line extinct? Prophet, I swear that I would 
trail a trail until my head was white if at the end of it my 
eyes might look upon the face of one within whose veins 
there flowed the noble blood of Hudson.” 

Long sat the Prophet silently revolving in his mind what 
he had heard. His features lighted as a shuttered window, 
pane by pane, grows out of darkness, with the coming of 
the dawn. His eyes of night glowed under brows of snow 
as-to the Trapper’s face he lifted them. Then slowly out of 
parting lips there came the words, “In cheek of snow that 
thou hast seen, John Norton, runs this mighty blood. Thy 
head need never whiten on the trail that leads thee to thy 
wish. The face that thou wouldst see, lies there on yonder 
couch of skins. Ungava is the child of the White God. 
She ends the line.” 

Then up the Trapper rose; his face white as Ungava’s 
as she lay unconscious on the couch of skins whose fur was 


* I can but refer the reader to the history of early navigators, of whom 
Henry Hudson was one of the bravest, for a full account of his sad fate and 
that of his brave boy, when his mutinous crew forced him into an open boat 
and sent it adrift in the wild waters which now bear his name. Neither he 
nor his son was ever seen by white men after. 
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black as jet digged in the caves of night. A moment stood 
he dumb. Then said he, standing straight : — 

“ Prophet, thou art a man of many days. Truth should be 
on thy lips and fear of God. But thou do’st tell a tale so 
strange that to thy face I say I cannot credit it. Proof there 
must be of this: proof sure as eye may see. Give me some 
proof that she, the savior of my life, is of the White God’s 
blood, or I will go my way as one who hears an idle story told.” 

Then slowly from the chair of polished horns the Seer of 
many days with stately motion rose. His pale face paler 
grew, and his thin hand, on which the stone of mystic power 
blazed red, trembled with passion. 

* Never before,” he cried, “since from my sire, as God did 
take him,* received I ring of power and wand that burns 
because I will it, has mortal doubted word of mine, and 
lived. Thou art my guest and ignorant, thou mighty man, 
therefore I do forgive. Linked, also, is her soul with thine, 
and how or what the issue is to be, for good or ill, I know 
not. Hence let it pass. Do’st thou ask proof; proof such 
as eye can see? Come hither then. Fear not; the trance 
in which she slumbers sweetly holds all senses locked. 
Behold, from breast of snow beneath which dwells her spirit 
pure as that white star that never moves from where it 
sentinels the centre of all worlds and systems which move 
obedient round it, I lift this virgin vestment. Tell me, thou 
doubting man, do’st thou see sign that cannot lie? Is not 
Ungava child of the White God?” And lo! with starting 
eyes the Trapper saw, in color red as blood, the double 
Letter on her bosom white as drifting snow! 

* Enough, enough,” he cried in solemn tones. ‘It .is 
enough. That is a sign that cannot lie. Ungava is the 
child of your White God! By all I hope and long for in 
the world to come, I would we two had never met!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE CHIEFS. 


THEN came a runner, running from the south. O’er fields 
of sand ploughed by the winds in ridges; over stretches of 
blocked ice, cracked into squares, blue, green, and white, — 


** And Enoch was not, because God took him.” 
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a strange mosaic of gigantic size,— he sped as if some dread- 
ful death was speeding on his trail. From village unto 
village did he run, and as he ran he cried : — 

“To arms! to arms! the Esquimaux are coming! A 
thousand warriors armed for fight, and at their head an 
ancient chief stalks on.” 

So ran he and so cried his wild alarm. Then roared the 
villages as roars the hollow log when some rude shock has 
startled hive within. The cry of woman and of child arose. 
It swelled in vengeful shrillness, strident, fierce as eagle’s 
screams. Out of each warrior’s mouth there burst the battle 
yell, and hatchets edged for death flashed in the air. 

Then flocked the chiefs to council, and the Indian Parlia- 
ment was held,— that place of high debate where nature’s 
eloquence is heard and noble speech leads up to nobler deeds. 
No idle word is spoken there. No wily politician counsels 
for self-gain. Each word is from the heart. Each sentence 
like sure stroke of axe; and they who speak, speak for the 
good of all, and every statement or appeal is backed with 
readiness to die. 

In the high hall of that old cavern they did meet. The 
man of ancient days sat in his awful chair, carved into shapes 
fantastic, weird, hewn from wood unknown among the timber 
of the world to-day, bristling with polished horns whose 
every point shone like a star, and standing on the pavement 
black as night, whose gloom was lighted with the signs of 
Zodiac in brightest gold. On this strange seat, mysterious, 
the Wizard sat, Head of the Council. Upon his banded 
brows were horns of burnished gold. Midway between their 
roots, large as a star, a diamond blazed. The mystic Rod 
was in his stronger hand. Upon the other gleamed the dread- 
ful Ring, instinct with conscious fire. Pale was his face. 
His hair, snow-white as whitened wools, lay on his shoulders 
thin. Beneath his brows projecting, glowed his eyes, bright 
with concentrate light. 

Thus was he seated. On his right the Trapper sat, strong- 
featured, grave of face, observant. On his left, the Chief of 
Mistassinni, withered, bloodless, thin, as body which has 
risen out of old embalmment. Then inward filed, with slow 
wnd stately pace, the chieftains of the Nasquapees. Each 
in the solemn circle took his place. Each on the earth fixed 
eye and silent sat. No glance of fire, no moving lip was 
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there. They sat as sit the dead in circle placed. The 
silence of the chamber might be felt. Thus sat they taciturn 
and grim, while hour-glass would have run its sands half 
out. 

Then slowly rose an aged chief. His head was gray with 
years, but straight he was as is the pine’s trunk when its 
crest is shorn. Up rose he straight, and stood. Searched 
with his eye each tawny face with glance of fire; cast 
blanket down until the Totem showed above his heart; and 
on his breast an ochred death’s-head grinned; then said : — 

*Men of Ungava, Nasquapees, straight standing men,* 
the hated Esquimaux are coming! I smell them in the air.t 
They stink like rotting seal. Their bodies lie unburied like 
fish upon the banks of Peribonka, after freshet. They come 
to die. The blood of other days is in our veins. We of 
the Ancient Folk know how to fight. My knife is thirsty. 
It knows where to drink. Look at my axe. See, it is dull 
with rust. Ill brighten it to-morrow on their skulls. Whose 
are these arrows? Look! Are they not clean as are the 
arrows of a hoy? It is so long since their steel heads were 
driven into flesh. I ama boy myself! When have I seen 
a foe? It is not gray of years upon my head. Some other 
boy in playfulness has sprinkled ashes there! We Nas- 
quapees have been asleep. Awake. Remember. Look at 
my breast. That hole will hold a fist. An Esquimau 
stabbed me there. It was that day we fought them on the 
Marguerite. See where his seal spear pierced. It drove 
clean through. Look at my back. Beneath the shoulder 
blade the head came out. To-morrow in the ranks of death 
I'll find the dog that drove it in, and pay him the old debt.” 

And, gathering up his blanket over bosom scarred with 
dreadful wound, he sat him down, while round the lowering 
circle vengeful murmurs ran. 

Then up stood other one. The horns of power were on 


* If you ask a Montagnais Indian what Nasquapee means, he will tell you 
an atheist, or one who has no God, because the Nasquapees have no medicine- 
man. Butif you ask a Nasquapee what his tribal name means, he will tell 
you ‘‘a man who stands straight.’’ He will tell you, moreover, that he 
believes in two Great Spirits, a God and Evil One, and that the reason his 
tribe has never had a medicine-man is because they have a great Prophet 
who is of the old race whence they all sprang, and that he knows all things 
and can call the dead back to life when he wishes. 

t As I have said in a previous note, the Nasquapees are noted for the 
delicateness of their scenting faculty, being as a dog is in this respect. Their 
sense of smell is simply marvellous. 
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his head. Around his neck a string of polar claws gleamed 
white. One eye was gone. The other blazed like coal of 
fire blown hot. .The glowing orb he fixed in turn on each 
swarth face in silence. Then stretched to fullest length his 
sinewy arm, and spake :— 

* Warriors of the North! Sons of sires that lived in the 
beginning, what foe has ever seen your backs in battle? 
Your blood a hundred times has reddened ice on cold Un- 
gava, and fell in battle rain on its coarse gravel. We are a 
thousand knives. One for each knife comes on. Upon that 
field above the sounding sea where for a thousand years our 
sires did fight, there will we fight to-morrow. Look at my 
face. Where is my other eye? Whose spear’s point bored 
it out? Look at my breast. You cannot see it. It is hid- 
den under scars. Who made them? White Wolf, where is 
your oldest son? His bones are bleaching on the sands of 
Mamelons. I saw him fall beneath the axe of Esquimau. 
His spirit wanders unavenged. Black Bear, where are your 
children? The Esquimau dogs on the flat banks of Peri- 
bonka ate them. Gray Fox, where is your youngest daugh- 
ter? She toils a slave, beaten by Esquimau whips, at 
Labrador. Is the old blood frozen in us? No. It burns 
like fire in autumn rushes. The dead are looking at us. 
They are bursting out of graves to see if we be men. — Lis- 
ten. Hear. Their voices call for vengeance. One day, 
give us one day of glorious battle, and we will feed the 
hungry wolves of wild Ungava fat with flesh of Esquimaux.” 

So thundered he, and at the closing word of the maimed 
warrior, up with a yell the circle leapt, and twenty axes 
lifted high flashed gleaming brightly through the cavern’s 
gloom. 

Then on the left of the great chair the Chief of Mistas- 
sinni rose, tongueless, withered, thin with age, but his old 
frame, charged with electric hate, quivered with life intense, 
while in his head his eyes glowed like a panther’s, crouching 
for his spring. Then every horny point bristling round the 
Wizard’s seat burned brighter, kindling with fiercer fires ; 
and as the cavern filled with whitest light, around the 
swarthy circle ran an awful murmur : — 

“ The dead have risen! Old Mistassinni from his grave 
above the Saguenay, coming out of dead-land, stands in our 
council /” 
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Then murmur died in silence, while in the white light 
stood the old-time chief, ahd signed : — 

* Men who stand straight. Sons of the ancient race who 
once ruled half the world, I, tongueless, speak to ye in that 
old language which has come to you from the beginning. [| 
am a chief of other days. Your fathers knew me. I was 
their friend, and in their aid have fought upon the sands of 
wild Ungava here, while you were yet “unborn. You know 
my fame, for it filled all the north. Above the Saguenay I 
stood the test.* I was at torture stake. An Esquimau tore 
my tongue from out my mouth, and ate it. Then lighted 
he the fagots. I did not die. Behold, he who sits there 
a man without a cross, white as your God, but red as bravest 
chief at heart —did rescue me. I lived, and ever since have 
waited for my day and chance. ‘To-morrow I will fight with 
you. Your Prophet, he who seeth all in living-land or dead- 
land, has said that with the Esquimaux my foe is coming. 
It is well. In battle shall I die, and leaving dead upon the 
sands my hated foe, I, joyful, will take trail which leads me 
to my sires. Sons of those with whom in other days I 
fought ; men who stand straight; children of that old race 
that once ruled half the world; I, of Mistassinni, will fight 
the Esquimaux with you to-morrow. I have said.” 

So spake the tongueless chief in stately language of old 
days, the vivid speech of pantomime,— that quick and uni- 
versal tongue of ancient races; and as he sat, the warrior 
circle rose and facing toward the aged man who had been 
friend and ally of their sires ere they were born, each warrior, 
hand on breast, bowed low in state sly courtesy to the ground. 

Then, after pause, the Trapper rose ; and ev ery eye in 
the dark circle fixed itself in admiration on his mighty frame. 

*“ Men of the North,” he said, “« your fame is known to me. 
My name, perha; 5; is known to you. I am the friend of 
yonder aged chief, and was the friend of him whose bosom 
bore the Tortoise sign, who stemmed the bloody tide with 
you at Mamelons in that dread fight which God by darkness 
stopped.¢ Iam John Norton.” 

Then out of every mouth there came a cry of wonder and 





* An expression used by an Indian to state that he has stood the torture of 
the torture stake. 

t Referring to the dveadful fight at the mouth of the Saguenay, which the 
earthquake finally stopped. (See the Doom of Mamelons.) 
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applause. Each swarthy hand dashed upward, palm out- 
ward, unto him, and every feathered head bowed to the 
cavern’s floor. Then spake he farther : — 

«]T have come northward with the Chief to see him fight 
last fight, and prove my love for him by doing as he bids. 
No greater proof has love than that to gi.e. To-morrow 
he will find among the Esquimaux his foe. You are the 
sons of sires who never beaten, left a bloody field, and need 
no help from me. I will stand by and see the old Chief has 
fair fight. So has he bidden and so will I do. I am his 
friend, and with him keep I word and bond. I have said.” 
And, as he closed, a murmur of assent ran round the circle 
dark. 

Then from his chair the Wizard spake. and as he spake the 
lights burned fading down, and at the closing word the 
chamber filled with gloom :- 

* My children, I, your Prophet, High Priest of that old 
race which once ruled half the world, of which you are, 
Ancient of Days, speak words of Fate. To-morrow you 
shall fight and win. ‘The Chief of Mistassinni shall find foe 
and chance. In dying he shall put the Trapper under word 
and bond, and you shall see such fight as never yet was seen 
on wild Ungava, where fights have been for twice a thousand 
years. Northward the Esquimaux shall never march again. 
My hour has almost come. Soon shall I rise, as all my line 
have risen after many years, into the skies, not knowing 
death. None of our Caste has ever entered grave. God takes 
us.* Ungava will go westward to that lake to which of old 
the White God came. Youshall not see her ever more. The 
race that was with ours in the beginning has died, and ours 
is dying. Fate has it so, and who may alter fate! But 
make the sunset of my going glorious. To-morrow fight as 
you nor any ever fought before, that I may feel the pride of 
ancient days and bear with me a glorious message to your 
sires as I join them in the skies beyond the northern fires. I, 
Seer and Prophet, Ancient of Days, have spoken. Go.” 

And, as he ceased, the lights died out, and through the 
gloom was heard the sound of softly going feet, 


Next day beheld the lines of battle set. A thousand on 


* Genesis v. 24.— And Enoch was not, because God took him. 
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each side, they stretched across the plain on which a hundred 
fights had been in other days. On graves where slept their 
sires, the living stood, ready to die. ‘Then joined the battle. 
The hostile lines in charging columns met, and out of war’s 
red mouth an awful bellowing poured. Amid the Nasqua- 
pees, upon the left, the tongueless Chief of Mistassinni 
fought. Gray, withered, dumb, he seemed a warrior out of 
dead-land. He spake no word: from mouth no yell of 
triumph came, nor order; but silently he killed. The 
Esquimaux before the dreadful apparition fled. They cried; 
*“ The dead have risen! who can the dead withstand!” and 
ran. 

Upon the right, heading the Esquimaux, another ancient 
warrior, gray, withered, dumb, fought in same dreadful 
style. The Nasquapees, affrighted at the awful sight, fled 
erying: ‘The dead have risen! This is no living warrior ; 
— who can the dead withstand!”’ Thus either end of battle 
line bent backward and gave way before the ghostly sight. 

Then to the Chief of Mistassinni a wounded warrior ran, 
and cried: “On the far right a warrior risen out of grave is 
driving all before him. Come and help.” And to the 
Esquimaux there came a runner, running as for life, and 
said: **Come to the other end of battle, for out of death 
has come a chief of ancient days who driveth all before him.” 
And thus the two old chiefs, who long had waited for this 
day of vengeance, came hurrying toward each other, and, 
midway between the scattered wings, met face to face, at 
last! 


So did the two old apparitions stand midway betwixt the 
‘ines, grim, silent, glaring at each other, gathering strength 
for batudle unto death. And all the war grew silent as the 
two, and stood at rest, waiting to see the awful fight begin. 


( To be continue d.) 
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592. The Divorce Problem. 682. 
Shaler. Prof. N. S., Rock Gases. 631. 
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men? Editorial. 
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ment. 457. 
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Threatened Invasion of Religious Free- 
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of Religious Freedom. 93. 
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What is Religion? 477. 
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If you cannot reach one of our branch 
stores, or there is no local agent in 
your town, write us at once (at Boston), 
and we will forward you, FREE, 30 
samples of our latest novelties, as well 
as quiet patterns in men’s cloth, with 
self-measurement blanks, the results of 


which we guarantee to be satisfactory, 





or money refunded. AGENTS wanted 





in every town and villagé in the United 
States, where we have none now, to take 
orders for our famous goods cut to order. 
Our reputation secures your first order, 
and that FIRST ORDER secures you a steady 


customer every time. 





CUT TO ORDER: Pants, $3 to $5.25; Suits, $13.25 
to $21; Overcoats, $10.25 to $20. 


If you don’t know who we are, look in any com- HAM vee 


mercial agency, or write to any bank or business firm 


PANTS 





(except clothiers and tailors), in any of these cities. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL TO 


HEADQUARTERS, Nos. 11 to 17 ELIOT STREET. 
Annex, 695 Washington Street, 





and 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





BRANCHES: 285 Broadway, New York; 943 Penn. Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 
72 Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; 914 Main St., Richmond, Va.; 225 E. Baltimore St., Balti- 
more, Md.; 110 Canal St., New Orleans; 104 Montgomery St., Montgomery, Ala.; 39 
Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga.; Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass.; Hotel Gilmore, 
Springfield, Mass.; 198 Westminster St., Providence, R. I.; Old Register Building, New 
Haven, Conn, ; 106 No. Main St., Concord, N. H.; 170 River St., Troy, N. ¥. 


Dollar pei' gross, or sample boxes, all varieties, 25 Cents. Sold 
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POINT OF PERFEC 





O OTHER Life Policies as liberal 
cost as little money, no others as 
cheap give as much for the money, as 


those of 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Best either for Family Protection or 
Investment of Savings. Non-forfeitable, 
world-wide, lowest cash rate. 





8. BLAIR McBEATH, 104 & 106 John St., New York. 
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| which is STRENCTHENINC tothe NERVES 





To avoid the evi! effects of Tea and Coffee, 
use constantly VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 


and a refreshing and nourishing beverage. 


“VAN HOUTEN’S: 
COCOA 


BEST AND GOES FARTHEST,” 


are household words all over Europe. 

Now that manufacturers are drawing thé atten- 
tion of the American public to this First and ever 
since its invention the Best of all Cocoas, it will 
soon be appreciated here as well as elsewhere all 
over the world. All that the manufacturers request 
is simply one trial, or still better a comparative 
test with whatever other cocoa it may be; then 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA itself will convince every 
oneof its great superiorityin Strength, 
Flavor, and Economy. It is because of 
this superiority that the English high-class paper, 
“Health,” says, “Once used, always used.” 
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ASK FOR VAN HOUTEN’S AND TAKE NO OTHER, ™ 
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THE ARENA. 


longer satisfied with husks. More splendid are the ideals now floating 
fore the world than ever before. It is not enough that the press, 
the platform and the pulpit unite in broadening the mental vision, 


be 


electrifying the moral impulses, or prosecuting the great reforms, the 


novel and the drama, those two mighty engines of power which irresist- 
ibly touch, sway, and influence the heart of the people, leading them 
upward or downward, making them frivolous and thoughtless, or firing 
them with great purposes and noble enthusiasm must be enlisted in the 
cause of progress, and these great agencies are, I believe, destined to 
exert an undreamed of power for the new civilization which is even 


now dawning. 


Impressive 


indeed is the thought that the last words on our future 


drama of the farewell message of the great artist, who has so frequently 
been styled the ‘* Premier of the Anglo-Saxon dramatic world,” is an 
inspiring prophecy of a nobler drama. It comes almost as a salutation 
from the great departing genius and the representative of a vanishing 
school of art to the dramatists of the future who will make ‘the beauti- 
ful the servant of the true;’’ who will, by the fire of genius and the moral 
enthusiasm of their nature, move the hearts of thousands and carry to 


success the great reforms of the hour. 
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